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INTRODUCTION. 


Here,  in  a manner  of  speaking,  is  a film  of  a 

man’s  mind  at  work — a brain  without  a scalp  \ 
As  a series  of  Letters  these  chapters  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  “Queensland  Worker’’ 
early  this  year.  They  are  reprinted  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  “Worker,’’  to  which  able  and  militant  news- 
paper acknowledgments  and  thanks  are  cordially  ten- 
dered. 

I designed  to  let  the  “Worker”  constituency  know 
the  actual  workings  in  Russia  of  political  and  economic 
administration  and  the  theories  underlying  the  same  I 
tried  to  do  the  job  impartially,  judicially  and  critically, 
and  in  the  lastnamed  direction  essayed  to  approach  the  , 
relationship  of  it  all  to  the  Australian  Lal^r  movement,  ^ 
and  in  the  spirit  of  regarding  the  two  boiling  countries 
as  more  complementary  than  antagonistic.  If  the 
treatment  confuses  by  its  contradictions,  I take  lea\e 
to  insist  that  in  the  totality  these  latter  focus  as  ap- 
parent and  not  real. 

With  misgivings  at  my  temerity  I reprint  the  Letters 
for  two  reasons — (i)  because  I believe  an  explanation 
of  Sovietism  will  be  found  serviceable ; and  (2)  becausc' 

I believe  to  be  timely  a defence  of  methods  other  than 
an  advocated  Violence  and  a disfranchising  Dictator- 
ship. But  if  Capitalism  will  not  allow  Sociabsrn  to  be 
set  up  other  than  through  Violence  to  Dictatorship  then 
on  its  doomed  head  must  fall  the  reaped  whirlwind  out 

of  the  sown  wind. 

As  preparation  for  the  writing  of  the  Letters  I read 
all  I could  obtain  on  Soviet  Russia ; but  could  only 
quote  the  view  of  others  as  to  Kautsky’s  “The  Dicta- 
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torship  of  the  Proletariat.”  I have  since  read  the  book 
and  pass  on  as  significantly  tremendous — seeing  that 
the  work  was  written  (in  1918}  with  Europe  crashing 
all  around  its  author — this  passage,  the  first  portion  of 
which  is  a quotation  from  Kautsky’s  early  writings  and 
the  last  portion  an  endorsement  of  the  former  opinion  : 

‘On  these  grounds,  I anticipate  that  the  social  Re- 
volution of  the  proletariat  will  assume  quite  other 
forms  than  that  of  the  middle  class,  and  that  it  will  be 
jx>ssible  to  carry  it  out  by  peaceful,  economic,  legal  and 
moral  means,  instead  of  by  physical  force,  in  all  places 
where  democracy  has  been  established.’  The  above  is 
my  opinion  to-day.” 

Let  me  also  record  that  when  Arthur  Ransome's 
“Six  Weeks  in  Russia”  made  its  appearance  last  year 
I,  in  a lecture  on  its  disclosures  and  deductions,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  I had  made  an  important  dis- 
covery. It  was  that  the  Russian  Revolution  had  a long 
way  to  go  before  it  was  a Socialist  State.  I w’as 
hotly  assailed  for  expressing  opinions  which  I contend- 
ed Ransome’s  book  justified,  among  others  the  view 
that  Lenin  was  legislatively  really  putting  into  practice 
the  principles  of  the  Labor  platform,  which  in  .Australia 
we  were  doing  and  could  do  without  the  prelude  of  a 
bloody  upheaval.  Mr.  Peter  Simonoff,  the  Consul- 
(ieneral  for  Russia  in  Australia,  especially'  took  me 
frantically  to  task  in  an  article  of  length  for  trying  to 
“persuade  the  workers  into  believing  that  the  change 
from  Capitalism  to  Socialism  can  be  accomplished 
‘peacefully’  through  the  ballot  box.” 

Later,  the  “New  Communist  Manifesto”  of  the  Third 
International  added  to  my  perplexities  by  its  declara- 
tion as  follows:  “From  this  will  clearly  be  seen  the 
necessity  of  disarming  the  bourgeoisie  and  arming  the 
proletariat,  and  thus  raising  an  army  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  pow  er  of  the  proletariat  and  the  inviolability 
of  the  Socialist  social  community. 

.As  I had  moved  in  thought  and  advocacy  from  the 


belief  in  the  Citizen  Army  to  that  of  whole-hog  Anti- 
militarism the  reader  will  see  why,  when  asked  sud- 
denly to  intellectually  “right-about-turn,”  it  b^arne 
a matter  of  moment*  to  me  to  review  my  position  in 
the  light  of  Red  Russia.  These  Letters  are  part  of  the 

result. 

Though  dreadfully  conscious  of  the  need  of  re-writ- 
ing what  is  herein  contained,  I nevertheless  send  the 
p^phlet  forth  in  the  sure  conviction  of  the  imperative 
necessity  of  some  propaganda  and  action  towards 
quickly ' working-out  Social  Reconstruction  on  lines 
other  "than  letting  loose  the  abysmal  forces  of  the 
savagely  Elemental. 

R.  S.  ROSS. 

Melbourne,  Middle  of  June,  iqzo. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  SOVIET  SYSTEM  OR  OURS. 

& LL  power  to  the  Soviets”  was  a cry  that  rang 
/\  reverberantly  through  the  world  in  iqi/- 
X A.  was  the  cry  that  sounded  the  death-knell  of 
Kerensky.  It  was  the  cry  that  ushered  in 
the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic.  With 
that  cry  the  Old  Order  breathed  its  last : that  cry 
marked  the  birth-pangs  of  the  New  Order.  How  the 
cry  electrified  us  as  it  swept  all  before  it  in  that  im- 
mortal October  and  November  w'hen  the  Russian  pro- 
letariat took  command  and  put  Lenin  and  Trotsky  at 
the  helm  of  the  glorious  Revolution!  We  hardly  knew 
what  the  words  meant ; yet  did  know  that  the  cry  was 
pregnant  with  foreboding,  hope  and  mighty  change. 
“All  power  to  the  Soviets” — verily,  it  began  a New 
Age.  And  since,  why  the  world  has  been  busy  find- 
ing out  all  about  the  Soviets,  and  everywhere  the  name 
has  become  as  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  bloody  words. 
Meanwhile  the  Soviets  have  been  at  work  in  Russia — 
doing  such  wonders  that  wherever  men  do  congregate 
they  talk  of  the  wonders  as  well  as  of  the  Soviets, 
questing  more  and  more  into  the  machinery  and  mean- 
ing and  message  of  the  latter.  This  is  true  alike  of  the 
enthusiastic  and  the  terrified.  In  militant  basic  circEs 
to  a large  extent  advocacy  has  already  taken  the  place 
of  inquiry,  though  the  debate  continuously  rages  keenly 
of  merits  and  demerits,  or  rather  of  imitating  and  emu- 
lating. There  is,  too,  a Challenge  in  the  air  like  the 
menace“of  a pointed  gun.  Determinedly  it  is  asserted 
for  the  affirmative  that  the  Soviets  are  the  one  and 
only  medium  of  workingclass  control  and  ownership, 
that  Parliaments  are  not  an  instrument  of  economic 
self-government,  that  by  and  through  the  dictatorship 


of  the  proletariat  alone  shall  emancipation  corne.  Work- 
ingdass  organisation  the  wide  world  over  is  eagerly 
and  earnestly  wrestling  with  the  question. 

I. 

1 am  one  who  is  still  seeking  and  searching  for  the 
light,  though,  like  everybody  else  in  the  research 
category,  with  strong  leanings  towards  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem. I have  no  doubts  whatever  as  to  the  Soviet  way  be- 
ing the  wav — and  the  right  way — for  Russia,  and  indeed 
the  only  sound  and  sure  way  for  anywhere,  given  a 
catastrophic  revolution  against  capitalism.  No  think- 
ing man  of  the  Labor  movement  but  who  must  admire 
—and  tremendously  admire — the  greatness  of  the  So- 
viet idea,  and  more  especially  its  invention,  its  use  and 
its  application  in  Russia.  All  of  it  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  genius.  It  touches  the  heights.  It  is  extraordinarily 
and  epochally  colossal.  If  you  can  imagine  such  a 
phenomenon,  it  is  like  an  immense  lighthouse  set  on 
the  highest  mountain  peak  in  the  world,  with  inspiring 
rays  sweeping  all  continents.  The  coming  into  action 
of  the  Soviet  idea,  I would  ask  leave  to  deliberately  and 
reverently  say,  is  in  its  outstanding  character  and  ever- 
lastingness like  the  coming  of  Jesus.  What  I mean 
is  that  it  is  one  of  the  world’s  few  towering  advents 
whose  influence  strides  across  gulfs  of  time.  It  is  an 
event  among  the  few'  holy  and  rare  events  I call  corner- 
stones of  history.  It  will  doubtless  mean  as  much  to 
.Socialism  as  distinctive  features  in  progress  meant  to 
a barbarism  emerging  from  savagery,  or  to  a civilisa- 
tion emerging  from  barbarism.  I speak  now'  of  Social- 
ism in  the  sense  of  its  becoming  an  order  of  life  as 
civilisation  became  an  order  of  life,  and  which  succeed- 
ing order  of  life  will  be  designated  the  Socialist  as  ^ye 
nowadays  class  the  civilised.  Sovietism,  I believe,  will 
forever  mark  the  entry  into  that  liberating  life. 

II. 

I perceive  that  I have  somewhat  run  away  with  my- 
selF,  for,  in  reality,  side  by  side  with  this  apotheosis  I 
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am  examining  (and  sparing  not)  the  Soviet  machine. 
What  composite  creatures  we  are.  “Man,  know'  thy- 
self,  saith  the  sage,  but  unless  he  knew  it  was  impos- 
.sible  he  knew  little.  It  can’t  be  done,  yet  must  not  be  left 
undone.  It  is  a case  of  success  consisting  in  the  climb 
4ind  not  in  the  goal.  In  ev'ery  crisis  we  know  ourselves 
differently,  and  w'ith  enough  crises  would  find  personal 
in\  cstig'ation  an  inexhaustible  process.  At  all  events, 
if  it  seems  strange  to  you  to  hear  that  what  I have 
written  I believe  to  be  the  truth  concerning  the  Soviet 
idea,  und  ne\ertheless  can  as  truthfully  also  question 
the  efficiency  of  the  Soviet  plan  for  Australia,  then,  I 
beg  of  you,  lay  it  to  the  guilty  door  of  one’s  duality. 
My  admiration  appears  to  be  weighed  down  by  the  irn- 
mediate  practical  and  timely  considerations,  as  if  the 
soaring  vision  w'ere  tethered  to  the  racy  soil  of  my  wor- 
shipped Australia.  As  I have  said,  for  Russia,  or  for 
everywhere  in  a violent  revolution,  the  Soviet’s  wise, 
quick,  elfectiA'e,  indispensable;  in  other  worils,  in  these 
t ircumstances,  if  success  be  essential  and  commonsense 
prevail,  the  Soviet  scheme  must  be  crowned  lord  of 
all.  Not  the  least  of  the  greatness  of  the  new  Russia 
IS  that  she  has  fashioned  this  superb  workable  instru- 
ment as  against  the  powers  entrenched  and  institu- 
tionalised for  centuries  in  the  service  of  slavery — wage 
and  otherwise.  Thus  granting  generously  the  fullest 
measure  of  prai.se,  w'ill  w'e  not  be  justified  in  asking  if 
it  be  necessaiy'  for  all  lands  to  travel  the  same  road 
into  Socialism?  To  put  it  another  w'ay : must  Capital- 
ism every  wffiere  be  violently  overthrown?  I find  myself 
asking  w'hy  one  violent  revolution  in  the  interests  of 
Socialism  may  not  do  the  job  for  the  workers  of  the 
world.  I call  to  mind  that  the  one  industrial  revolution 
uni\ersally  operated  and  assuredly  the  overw’helming 
rex  olutions  in  thought  which  are  to  the  credit  of  Science 
did  so  too.  Just  as  from  Switzerland  the  whole  world 
learnt  the  lesson  of  the  referendum,  and  just  as  from 
fiermany’s  and  .Australia’s  experimentation  in  social  and 
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industrial  legislation  lessons  were  learnt,  why  may  not 
Russia  teach  the  world,  and  demonstrate  to  the  world, 
the  grandeur  of  the  emancipation  of  Sovietism? 

III. 

What  I am  endeavoring  to  get  before  you  is  the 
thought,  first,  that  the  Soviet  method  of  self-govern- 
ment in  industry  (plus  being  the  best  territorial  reflex) 
comes  through  a cataclysmic  social  revolution,  and 
after  a cataclysmic  social  revolution,  and  therefore  may 
not  be  the  sanest  and  safest  method  within  and  under 
our  capitalism,  and  so  not  Australia’s  direction ; and, 
second,  that  because  of  Russia’s  social  revolution  the 
world  is  already  conquered  if  it  conquer ; and  thus  Aus- 
tralia needs  neither  violent  revolution  nor  the  Soviet 
system,  but  may  march  along  on  evolutionary  lines  until 
the  hour  of  Capitalism’s  collapse.  Then  comes  Soviet- 
ism, if  required  ; then  comes  Socialism  ! I may  be  quite 
wrong,  of  course,  but  at  least  the  view  is  the  outcome 
of  study,  and  I submit  does  warrant  thought  and 
care  before  we  hurriedly  conclude  that  Russia’s  way  i5 
necessarily  our  way.  Again,  it  may  transpire  which 
Right  forbid!— that  Russia  cannot  “stick  it’’  as  a So- 
cialist Republic,  or  that  Sovietism  is  not  Socialism’s 
machinery,  but  only  Social  Revolution’s  by  which  I 
mean  the  Soviets  may  be  for  the  transition  and  not 
for  the  thing.  At  any  rate,  Russia  is  decidedly  worth 
watching  and,  dare  I add,  it  will  be  well  for  us  here  to 
wait  a while  ere  trying  either  revolution  or  Soviets. 

But  here,  I am  impelled  to  give  utterance  to  a disturb- 
ing possibility  that  among  the  shooting  pains  in  the  ^ 
brain  is  recurrent.  It  is  the  idea— O devastating  re- 
flection !— that  it  might  possibly  prove  that  only  an 
international  revolution  on  Russian  lines  could  have 
dethroned  Capitalism  and  .saved  the  world.  Should 
one’s  reason  decide  for  this  argument,  it  follows  as 
logicallv  as  night  the  day  that  it  is  the  bounden  and  ^ 
tremendous  duty  of  the  world- wide  Labor  movement  to 
follow  Russia  with  fiery  speed. 

j 
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IV. 

Having  got  my.self  and  my  readers  into  a disquieting 
dilemma,  I shall  honestly  declare  for  further  thought 
and  enquiry.  I by  no  means  write  these  letters  as  last 
words,  but  mainly  as  suggestion  and  stimulus  for  stu- 
dents and  threshers-out,  with  some  incursions  into 
literature  and  facts  for  information.  I do,  however, 
ask  assent  to  the  claim  that  Australia’s  share  in  the 
sensational  situation  in  Europe  can  be  little  more  than 
as  spectator.  What  is  to  happen  in  the  lands  of  Europe, 
and  in  other  lands  like  Egypt  and  India  and  Mexico, 
will  happen  outside  of  and  apart  from  us  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia.  Ij  is  this  conclusion  that  has 
led  me  to  also  conclude  that  on  present  signs  this  island 
continent  of  ours  is  not  a revolutionary  arena  in  the 
sense  that  Russia  is  and  that  Germany  nearly  is,  and 
that  France,  Italy  and  England  may  be.  Most  of  all, 

I am  obliged  to  think,  our  fate  will  be  resolved  bv 
Great  Britain.  But  I would  not  go  over  far  in  this 
reasoning,  inasmych  as  I do  strongly  feel  that  we  have 
the  opportunity  and  the  power  to  achieve  much  for  our- 
selves, and  that  out  of  doing  it  may  issue  complete 
self-government  inclusive  of  industrial  ownership.  So 
I postulate  something  like  this : Russia’s  way  is  not 
our  way,  but  Russia’s  method  in  solving  the  problem 
of  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  may  be  also  the 
architecture  of  our  coming  Social  Order,  and  therefore 
is  to  be  watched  and  studied  ; meanwhile,  by  working 
out  things  for  ourselves  we  may  achieve  the  Social  Re- 
volution on  peaceful  lines  and  possibly  do  it  thereby 
as  greatly  as  Russia,  and  minus  either  terrible  Red 
Terror  or  terribler  White  Terror.  I present,  in  support 
of  this  view,  the  belief  that  already  in  Australia  we  have 
done  for  the  workers,  in  the  shape  of  amelioration,  a 
good  deal  that  Russia  has  even  yet  to  do,  for  beyond 
- Russia’s  revolution,  it  is  unquestioned,  there  remained 
to  be  accomplished  those  legislative  and  administrative 
acts  whereby  alone  a social  system  is  made  to  work. 


With  or  without  private  ownership  in  the  means  of 
life  the  regulated  collectivity  is  as  much  a need.  Our 
own  amelioration  has  proceeded  so  far,  I think,  as  to 
warrant  the  expectation  of  its  ending  in  emancipation, 
otherwise  the  taking  over  of  economic  ownership  by  the 
people.  This  achieved,  wage-slavery  ends. 

V. 

As  for  a programme  making  towards  workingclass 
emancipation,  what  has  been  done  by  the  Labor  move- 
ment of  Australia — admitting  to  the  full  the  shortcom- 
ings, defects  and  final  inadequacies  of  the  accomphsh- 
j^gnts — justifies  the  continued  reliance  upon  industrial 
organisation  and  Parliamentarism.  I shall  not  now 
stress  the  failures,  but  will  say  that  the  successes  out- 
number them ; and  further  will  emphasise  that  it’s  the 
process  and  not  the  separate  deed  that  really  matters. 
W'hat  our  movement  has  won  and  done  on  both  fields 
of  workingclass  action  Illustrates  what  might  be  won 
and  done  with  stiffened  and  strengthened  industrial  and 
political  action.  In  my  implied  defence  of  our  Austra- 
lian way  as  the  way  for  us,  I am  not  excusing  the 
shandv-gaff,  shilly-shallying,  all-things-to-all-men 
methods  and  measures  resorted  to  : I am  claiming  that 
the  machinery  we  have  builded  and  evolved  is  as  natural 
and  wise  for  us  as  the  Soviets  for  the  Russians.  There 
is,  I think,  no  inherent  wrong  in  our  industrial  and 
Parliamentary  lines  of  government,  even  if  there  be 
the  wrong  use  of  either  and  both.  They  can  be  bent  to 
basic,  militant  and  cconomically-reconstructive  pur- 
poses  as  much  as  they  have  been  to  other.  VVe  may 
achieve  with  and  by  them  all  we  set  out  to  achieve.  It 
is  what  we  are  after  and  knowing  the  how  which  count. 
Let  our  Parliamentarians  and  industrial  leaders  operate 
in  the  name  and  spirit  of  Socialism  avowedly  to  over- 
throw Capitalism,  and  give  earnest  and  able  attention 
to  the  means  to  this  end,  and  ere  long  an  educated 
proletariat  would  be  on  fire  for  the  New  Older  and 
the  New  Order  would  be  getting  itself  manifested. 
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Closer  and  more  determined  industrial  organisation  is 
imperative,  and  so,  also,  is  a Parliamentarism  that 
will  dare  and  do  for  the  abolition  of  poverty  and  un- 
employment and  the  fear  of  either.  Industrial  and  Par- 
liamentary action  directed  to  the  socialisation  of  the 
means  of  production,  distribution  and  exchange  appears 
to  me  to  be  as  practicable  as  the  tinkering  and  tamper- 
ing almost  everywhere  indulged  in.  Behind  both  must 
be  education,  and  again  education,  and  still  again  edu- 
cation. Having  elected  to  stand  or  faff  by  democracy 
f —and  having  tested  it  to  the  degree  that  it  has  given 
us  political  power  in  States  and  Commonwealth— we 
ha\  e a call  to  deluge  it  educationally  in  order,  among 
other  things,  to  impel  it  resistlessly  into  agitation  and 
organisation  of  the  fundamental  type.  I submit  that 
our  experience  does  not  necessitate  the  disfranchise- 
ment that  Russia  (never  having  had  democracy)  has 
been  compelled  to  resort  to  in  establishing  its  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat.  \Ve  have  captured  and  can 
again  capture  Australian  democracy.  Industrially  w« 
have  linked  up  far  and  can  farther  link  up.  If  you 
say  that  we  cannot — then  obA'iously  we  cannot  estab- 
lish Sovietism,  even  should  you  proclaim,  as  against 
rny  hypotheses,  that  it  is  as  much  a preliminary  to  So- 
cial Revolution  as  it  is  its  weapon. 


CHAPTER  II. 


JUST  WHAT  IS  THE  SOVIET  SYSTEM. 

Following  upon  our  somewhat  free-and-easy 
consideration  of  Sovietism  in  comparison  with 
better  known  methods,  I propose  that  we  should 
try  and  see  how  the  Soviets  derive  their  powers 
^ and  come  into  being.  It  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds. 
There  are  intricacies  and  complexities  that,  as  your  en- 
quiries proceed,  shove  puzzling  questions  at  you.  The 
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Soviet  organism,  of  which  the  single  Soviets  are  the 
“cells,”  is  a veritable  network  of  governmental  ingen- 
uity. At  least,  it  seems  so,  and  will,  I think,  be  so  to 
us  all — unused  as  we  are  to  ways  of  control  different 
from  our  own ; doubtless  to  others  our  ways  are  equally 
an  appalling  maze  of  paradox  and  cross-currents.  In 
any  case,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  details  of  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Soviets  are  unintelligible  to  the  general 
public  outside  Russia.  However  much  these  details 
have  been  explained  I,  for  one,  am  still  in  a quandary 
as  to  whether  adult  suffrage  is  logically  applied — as  far 
as  it  is  applied — meaning  by  that  as  to  whether  through 
some  groups  as  against  others  some  people  do  not  have 
double  representation  in  the  Soviets.  We  shall  deal 
further  with  this  point  as  we  go  along. 

I. 

The  People’s  Russian  Information  Bureau  (152  Fleet 
Street,  Lx>ndon,  E.C.4)  has  published  a number  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  pages  of  “Pravda,”  the  Moscow  organ 
of  the  Bolsheviks,  which  extracts  deal  with  the  election 
of  a city  Sov'iet,  in  this  case  the  Moscow  Soviet,  prac- 
ticallv  adopted  as  the  standard  city  Soviet.  (A  Soviet 
is  really  a Council).  The  “instructions”  for  elections 
to  the  Council  of  Workers’  Deputies  (Soviet)  provide 
that  everv  factory,  works,  trade  union  and  railway  or- 
ganisation shall  convene  a meeting  and  proceed  to  the 
election  ; if  at  the  meeting  there  are  present  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  electors  it  must  be  postponed,  but  at 
the  postponed  meeting  a third  of  the  electors  shall  con- 
stitute a quorum.  Here  are  the 

REGULATIONS  FOR  REPRESENTATION. 

Establishments  employing-  200-500  workers,  one  repre- 
sentative; those  employing  over  500  send  one  representa- 
tive for  every  500  men.  Establishments  employing  less 
th.m  200  workers  combine  for  purpose  of  representation 
with  other  small  establishments. 

Ward  Soviets  send  two  deputies,  elected  at  a plenarv^ 
session. 

Trade  Unions  with  a membership  not  exceeding  2000 
send  one  deputy;  not  exceeding  5000,  two  deputies;  above 
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5000  one  for  every  5000  workers,  but  not  more  than  ten 
deputies  for  any  one  union. 

The  Moscow  Trades’  Council  sends  five  deputies. 

Political  parlies  send  30  deputies  to  the  Soviet;  the  seats 
are  allotted  to  the  parties  in  proportion  to  their  member- 
ship, providing  the  parties  include  four  representatives  of 
industrial  establishments  and  organised  workers. 

Representatives  of  the  following  National  non-Russian 
Socialist  parties,  one  representative  per  party,  are  allotted 
seats: — 

(a)  “Bund”  (Jewish). 

(b)  Polish  Soci.alis't  party  (left). 

(c)  Polish  and  Lithuanian  Social  Democratic  parties^ 

(d)  Lettish  Social  Democratic  party. 

(e)  Jewish  Social  Democratic  party. 

In  further  “Government  Advertisements,”  as  we 
would  call  them,  provision  is  made  as  to  credentials, 
instructions  to  deputies,  powers  of  recall  and  the  sort 
of  procedure  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  our  trade 
unions  and  A.L.  P.  branches,  it  being  also  ordained  that 
only  those  unions  which  are  affiliated  with  the  Moscow 
Trades  Council  can  be  represented  on  the  Soviet. 

II. 

Of  accounts  of  the  elections  here  are  a couple  of  tvpi- 
cal  items  of  news  from  “Pravda”  : — 

“Zakomensky  Works. — An  ‘Independent,’  sympathising 
with  the  Mensheviks,  Andrianov,  had  been  elected.  On 
April  8,  at  a meeting  of  the  workers  at  the  Zakomensky 
Works,  a set  of  instructions  (Nakaz)  for  the  works  repre- 
sentatives was  adopted.  Andrianov  apparently  found  it 
impossible  to  affide  by  the  “Nakaz”  and  resigned.  In  his 
place  a Bolshevik,  comrade  Agafonov,  has  been  elected.” 

“Ribbon-Makers’  Society.— On  April  8 elections  to  the 
Soviet  were  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Ribbon - 
Makers’  Union.  About  50  delegates  were  present,  repre- 
senting from  5000  to  6coo  organised  workers.  T-wm  Bolshe- 
viks w'ere  elected  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the  meeting,  with 
one  abstention.  A resolution  w'as  adopted,  in  which  the 
workers  instructed  their  deputies  to  ‘stand  firm,’  to  carry 
on  an  unfaltering  Labor  policy  without  political  compro- 
^ mise  with  the  Capitalistic  class,  and  to  remember  that 
behind  them  stood  the  workers,  ready  to  lay  down  their 
liv’^es  for  the  great  Russian  Socialist  Revolution.” 
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Another  extract  sets  forth  the  following : 


ELECTIONS  TO  THE  MOSCOW  SOVIET. 

SOKOLNY  WARD. 

Riazan  Tramway  Depot. — Drivers,  &c.,  2 Bolshevik; 
depot  staff,  i Menshevik  {with  instructions  to  support  the 
Soviet  Government). 

Borulin  Factory. — i Bolshevik. 

Perlov  Factory.--!  Bolshevik. 

Baranov  Factory. — i Bolshevik. 

Kalanchevsky  and  Domnikovsky  Works. — 1 Bolshevik. 
Pozniak  W'orks.— i Bolshevik. 

Zakolinskv  W'orks. — x Bolshevik. 

Central  (Mashkovskv)  Stores.— 2 Bolshevik. 

Ekaterinsky  Charitable  Institution.—!  Sympathiser  with 

Bolsheviks.  . , ^ 

Tailors’  Trade  Society  and  Chemical  Materials  Stores. — 

I Bolshevik. 

Timber  W'orks. — i Bolshevik. 

Automobile  Works. — i Bolshevik. 

Teachers  and  School  Servants. — i Bolshevik. 

Private  W'orkshops  of  the  District.— i Menshevik,  i So- 
cial Rev. 

SAMOSKVORETSKY  WARD. 

Bolsheviks,  38. 

Left  S.R. . 1. 

Rig-ht  S.R.,  I. 

Mensheviks,  10. 

Svmpathisers  with  Right  S.R.,  i. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS’  SOCIETY. 
Independent  (place  of  Bolshevik). — i. 

SERVANTS  IN  CITY  TEA-HOUSES  AND  PUBLIC 

KITCHENS. 

Bolshevik,  i. 

Left  S.R.,  1. 

CITY  POSTAL  WORKERS. 


Bolsheviks,  i6. 
Left  S.R.,  I. 


' Still  another  extract  runs: — 

“The  first  plenary  session  of  the  Moscow  Soviet  took 
place  on  April  23,  there  being  present,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  out  of  a total  of  80 
deputies  from  3Q4  establishments,  733  deputies  who  ha 
received  deputies’  tickets.  They  were  made  up  as  -follows; 
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Bolsheviks 

Sympathisers 

Mensheviks 

Sympathisers 

Left  S.R.’s 

.Sympathisers 

United  Soc.  Dem.  . . 

Independent  Soc.  Dem 

Centre  S.R.’s 

Right  S.R.’s 

Anarchists 

Independents  

III. 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  the  heart  of  matters 
Russian  re\  eal  more  than  many  chapters  one  has  read 
of  exposition  or  description.  They  set  some  things 
clearly  before  the  eyes.  Vet  they  leave  room  for  ques- 
tions. I htivc  already  referred  to  a specific  quandarv 
and  I confess  that  our  extracts  do  not  make  it  any  less 
a quandary.  .Scan  the  quoted  “regulations,”  and  ask 
if,  under  a system  such  as  outlined,  it  wouldn’t  be 
possible  to  vote  at  one  and  the  same  time  as  one  of  an 
establishment,  a ward,  a trade  union  and  a political 
party.  This  method  would  appear  to  implv  that  some 
men  could  have  in  effect  four  or  three  or  two  votes  to 
another’s  one  or  tw'O  only.  There  is  no  escaping  the 
fact  of  one  voting  as  an  individual,  and  also  in  cases 
through  one’s  delegates  to  Trades  Councils  and/or 
political  parties,  which  delegate  bodies  apparently  as 
such  send  representatives  to  the  Soviet.  Doubtless 
there  is  a reason  for  this  course.  Another  point  that 
strikes  one  wath  force  is  the  numerical  size  of  a Soviet 
for  a city  such  as  Moscow.  The  numbers  would  seem 
to  render  the  .Soviet  cumbrous,  if  not  unworkable,  es- 
pecially if  its  duties  were  delicate  and  manifold.  That 
it  works,  however,  we  need  not  fear : wonders  have 
been  done  in  Russia,  on  the  evidence  of  every  qualified 
investigator  from  other  countries.  The  tributes  are 
overwhelmingly  eulogistic,  from  Ransome  and  Reed, 
through  Williams  and  Robins  and  others,  down  to 
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Professor  Goode,  the  latter  in  Russia  for  the  “Man- 
chester Guardian  ’’  as  recently  as  the  middle  of  last 
year.  But  resuming  our  revi<iw  of  the  extracts,  a local 
Soviet  exceeding  in  numerical  strength  that  of  all  of 
Australia’s  Parliaments  put  together  is  prodigious ! 
And  with  talkers  like  the  Russians  reputedly  are,  it  is 
marvellous  how  the  gathering  manages  to  transact 
business.  In  “Six  Weeks  in  Russia  ’’  Arthur  Ran- 
some  mentions  that  at  one  Soviet  a proposal  to  impose 
a speech  time-limit  of  three  hours  was  rejected  as  an 
interference  with  the  rights  of  free  speech ! You  will 
have  noticed  that  apparently  other  than  Bolsheviks 
could  capture  the  Soviets,  and  that  thereby  a system 
other  than  Communism  could  prevail — unless,  of 
course.  Communism  be  safeguarded  in  some  way  or 
another.  Further,  I note  that  in  the  publication  from 
which  come  our  excerpts,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
workers  are  represented  on  the  Soviet  (which  meets 
once  or  twice  a week),  under  the  following  heads  : As 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Republic ; in  their  special  economic 
capacity  (i.e. , as  producers  and  consumers);  in  pro- 
portion to  their  Socialist  class-consciousness ; in  their 
corporate  capacity  as  local  or  sectionist  Soviets  (i.e., 
by  the  representaton  of  each  ward  Soviet  on  the  general 
Soviet  of  the  town).  It  is  stated  that  from  the  trade 
unions  (plus  technical  specialists  and  others  elected  by 
the  general  body  of  the  Soviet)  there  is  set  up  an  Eco- 
nomic Section,  which  links  up  with  the  Supreme  Eco- 
nomic Council  of  the  Republic ; of  which  anon. 

IV. 

I gather  elsewhere  that  side  by  side  with  the  con- 
struction of  city  Soviets  there  are  also  constituted  vil- 
lage Soviets,  community  Soviets,  district  Soviets, 
county  Soviets,  and  regional  Soviets.  The  last-named 
looks  as  if  it  is  the  final  territorial  form  immediately  pre- 
cedent to  the  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets ; but 
one  is  not  sure  whether  the  city  Soviets  become  part  of 
the  regional,  as  do  the  village  and  district  Soviets,  or 
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whether  the  city  Soviets  themselves  constitute  an  all- 
city Soviet  and  elect  from  themselves  their  representa- 
tives to  the  All-Russian  Congress  equally  thus  with  the 
regional  Soviet.  Following  the  village  Soviet  comes 
the  community  Soviet,  the  latter  elected  from  the  former 
in  the  proportion  of  one  delegate  for  every  ten  mem- 
bers. Then  comes  the  county  Soviet,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  community  and  town  Soviets ; but 
intervening  in  some  curious  and  confusing  manner  is 
the  district  Soviet,  which  also  consists  of  representa- 
tives of  village  Soviets,  and  it  appears  to  be  provided 
that  if  this  district  Soviet  precedes  the  meeting  of  the 
county  Soviet,  the  elections  take  place  from  it  instead 
of  from  the  community  Soviet.  Similarly  in  the  cases 
of  regional  and  county  Soviets  it  is  provided  that  if  the 
latter  meets  before  the  regional  it  may  elect  represen- 
tatives to  the  regional  and  on  the  same  basis ; otherwise 
the  regional  Soviet  consists  of  representatives  of  town 
and  district  Soviets  in  the  proportion  of  one  delegate 
for  25,000  inhabitants,  and  from  towns  at  the  rate  of 
one  delegate  per  5000  electors.  Thus  we  get  this  order 
in  growth — village  Soviet  and  town  Soviet  to  commun- 
ity Soviet  Or  district  Soviet ; community  or  district  So- 
viet to  county  Soviet  (representing  town  and  commun- 
ity  ^viets)  or  regional  Soviet  (representing  town  and 
district  Soviets).  As  near  as  one  can  make  it  out  the 
difference  between  the  district  and  community  Soviet 
is  that  the  former  is  only  born  under  some  special  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  county  Soviet  carrying  on  from 
the  community  one  if  the  district  Soviet  does  not  ma- 
terialise. Community  Soviets  must  meet  once  a month, 
district  and  county  Soviets  must  meet  once  in  three 
months,  regional  Soviets  must  meet  twice  a year.  They 
are  called  together  by  executive  committees  represent- 
ing the  Soviet  Government  in  the  district  concerned,  or 
upon  demand.  They  carry  out  the  decisions  and  de- 
crees of  the  higher  and  central  authorities,  but  have 
big  self-governing  powers.  The  delegates  are  subject 
to  recall  at  any  time.  It  is  notable  that  political  pro- 


grammes  and  parties  are  voted  for  rather  than  candi- 
dates. You  will,  I know,  have  to  re-read  this  all  over 
very  carefully  to  get  the  correct  “hang”  of  it  and  ics 
apparent  overlapping ; but  at  all  events  you  are  at  last 
up  through  a fixed  geographical  domain  to  a regional 
or  provincial  Soviet,  which  either  with  or  without  the 
fusion  of  city  Soviets  (which  are  possibly  doing  the 
same  thing  separately)  proceeds  to  elect  delegates  to 
the  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  on  the  basis  of 
one  delegate  per  25,000  electors  of  town  Soviets,  and 
one  delegate  per  125,000  inhabitants  of  county  So- 
viets. So  an  authority  tells  us,  and  if  the  authority 
knows,  it  may  be  considered  as  shown  that  the  regional 
Soviet  at  this  stage  has  embraced  the  city  Soviets 
within  it  under  another  name  of  town  Soviets.  I would 
not  be  hesitant  here  only  that  the  Englishman  L.  A. 
Motler  (in  “Soviets  for  the  British” — written  for  and 
issued  for  the  Workers’  Socialist  Federation,  of  which 
Sylvia  Pankhurst  is  secretary)  displays  a chart  of  the 
construction  of  the  Soviet  System,  and  leading  up  from 
the  people  (the  base)  two  paths  as  follow : (a)  Mir, 
or  village  commune  merging  into  township  of  villages, 
Soviets  merging  into  provincial  Soviets,  merging  into 
All-Russian  Congress ; and  (b)  all  city  occupational 
organisations  (trade  unions,  etc.)  merging  into  city 
Soviets,  merging  into  All-Russian  Congress.  Whether 
or  otherwise  the  two  paths  join  as  one  entering  into 
the  Congress  the  result  is  the  same — the  All-Russian 
Congress,  the  highest  authority  of  the  Russian  Social- 
ist Federated  Soviet  Republic.  This  Congress  must 
meet  at  least  twice  a year,  but  the  executive  appointed 
by  it  may  convene  an  extraordinary  session,  or  a 
special  session  may  be  summoned  upon  the  demand  of 
Soviets  representing  one-third  of  the  working  popula- 
tion of  Russia. 


With  the  formation  of  the  chief  Congress  (for  some 
writers  term  each  aggregation  of  single  Soviets — or 
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Soviet  of  Soviets — a Congress)  there  follows  the  election 
by  it  of  a central  executive  committee,  which  in  turn 
elects  16  or  so  people’s  commissars,  out  which  issue 
committees  or  colleges  appointed  by  the  commissars. 
A few  words  are  required  with  reference  to  the  execu- 
tive and  the  commissars.  The  executive  is  the  cen- 
tralising factor — the  supreme  legislative  administration 
and  controlling  organ  of  the  Republic  of  Soviets.  It 
automatically  resigns  at  each  successive  All-Russian 
Congress.  Its  biggest  responsibility  w^ould  appear  to 
be  the  appointment  of  commissars,  which  have  even 
larger  powers,  for  grouped  as  a Soviet  of  People’s 
Commissaries  they  conduct  the  general  affairs  of  the 
Republic  and  run  its  colleges  or  departments.  The 
departmental  work  is  enormous,  covering  defence,  food 
and  fuel  supplies,  transport,  education,  and  so  forth. 
Each  commissar  has  a college,  the  members  of  which 
are  approved  by  all  the  commissars  sitting  as  a Soviet. 
The  Commissar  has  full  power  over  his  college  or  de- 
partment, subject  to  the  right  of  the  latter  to  appeal  to 
the  Soviet  of  the  Commissars  or  to  the  president  of 
the  Central  Executive.  The  Soviet  of  Commissars 
appoints  its  chairman,  which  all  along  has  been  Lenin.* 


*In  “The  Structure  of  the  Soviet  State  ” John  Reed 
points  out  that  when  the  Constitution  of  the  Soviets  was 
worked  out  in  detail  and  applied  universally  (March,  iqi8): 
“It  restricted  the  franchise  to — ‘Citizens  of  the  Russian 
Socialist  Republic  of  both  sexes  who  shall  have  completed 

their  eighteenth  year  by  the  day  of  election ’ ‘All  who 

have  acquired  the  means  of  living-  throug-h  labor  that  is 
productive  and  useful  to  society  and  who  are  members  of 
labor  unions.’  Excluded  from  votingr  were  employers 
of  labor  for  profit;  persons  who  lived  on  unearned  incre- 
ment; merchants  and  agrents  of  private  business;  employees 
of  relig-ious  communities;  former  members  of  the  police 
and  grendarmerie;  the  former  ruling:  dynasty;  mentally  de- 
ficient, the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  those  who  had  been 
punished  for  selfish  and  dishonorable  misdemeanors.” 

Reed  also  says  that  “elections  of  deleg-ates  are  based 
on  proportional  representation,”  and  that  “candidates  are 
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VI. 

Thus  the  Soviet  system  grows  from  the  bottom  up- 
wards, and  then  proceeds  to  operate  from  the  top 
downwards,  like  one  of  those  aerial  tramways  that  are 
going  and  returning  in  an  endless  chain.  The  Soviet 
State  is  based  on  the  Soviets  of  the  Workers  and 
Peasants.”  It  is  Sovietism  honeycombing  a vast  land 
— government  by  councils  every  step  and  stage  from 
lowest  to  highest,  and  organising  thereby  the  whole 
people.  It  is  worthy  of  parentheses  that  the  Soviet 
system,  in  its  revolutionary  sense,  was  born  in  the 
Petrograd  strike  of  i9®5»  was  suppressed.  Re- 
born in  1917  as  the  Council  of  Workers’  Deputies  it 
spread,  challenging  the  prestige  of  the  Duma,  and 
then,  with  the  slogan  and  passion  of  “All  Power  to 
the  Soviets  ” ended  forever  the  old  regime  of  Russia. 

VII. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  treating  of  the  Soviet  as 
machinery  of  government ; but  it  is  more : it  is  also 
an  idea  expressed  as  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat. 
I suggest  that  we  consider  this  idea,  and  at  the  same 
time  deal  with  that  other  manifestation  of  Sovietism 
called  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  of  the  Republic. 


desigrnated  by  the  central  committees  of  the  political 
parties.”  He  further  states  that  theoretically  deleg-ates  to 
the  All-Russian  Congress  are  chosen  by  direct  popular 
election,  but  practically  “they  are  usually  chosen  by  the 
provincial  and  the  urban  Soviets.”  It  would  seem  that 
the  masses  do  not  at  any  time  cast  a mass  vote  in  the  Aus- 
tralian manner.  The  basis  of  representation  as  between 
town  and  country  Soviets  of  course  assures  a preponder- 
ance of  proletariat  over  peasants.  Reed  mentions  that  the 
.\11-Russiftn  Congress  consists  of  about  two  thousand  dele- 
gates aoid  the  Central  Executive  (the  Parliament)  of  about 
350  persons. 


CHAPTER  111. 

ECONOMIC  ORGANISATION  IN  THE  SOVIET 

REPUBLIC. 

r"T^HE  further  we  go  with  our  examination  into  the 
I manner  of  workingclass  government  in  Russia, 
X the  more  necessary  it  is  to  proceed  with  care. 

The  system  is  most  labyrinthian — ^^tin  appar- 
ently overburdened,  inconsistent  and  chaotic  spidei  s 
web  ; vet  through  marvellous  minuteness  ever  sensi- 
tive,’it  is  claimed,  to  the  popular  will— it  moves  to  and 
fro  per  a centralisation  that  is  outstandingly  successful 
and  so  orderly  and  unified  as  to  earn  the  title  of  scien- 
tific. More  than  talent— which,  says  Havelock  Ellis, 
simply  means  the  ability  to  do  better  what  others  do 
^ell— more  than  talent,  let  it  be  emphasised,  has  en- 
tered into  this  almost  miraculous  organisation  of  econ- 
omic and  political  life  by  the  workers,  and  of  and  for 
them.  Genius  is  the  word,  as  it  is  the  way,  that  best 
labels  it.  And  genius  (says  Ellis  again)  as  roughly 
distinguished  from  talent  is  the  far  rarer  ability  to  do 
something  which  others  have  hitherto  been  unable  to 
do  How  aptly  this  fits  Russia  under  the  Bolsheviks 
in  relation  to  workingclass  achievements  anywhere 
else!  The  transcendent  skill  with  which  organisation 
has  been  carried  on  and  carried  out  since  the  Revo- 
lution comes  home  to  one  with  cumulative  power  as 
one,  having  entered  “the  magic  door,”  journeys  on 
to  ever-spreading  wonders.  That  is  one  more  reason 
why  one  has  to  move  with  care.  To  give  a simple 
illustration  : Having  discovered  that  the  Soviets  (analo- 
gous, mav  it  be  said,  to  biological  evolution,  ^^hich 
as  you  know  sent  life  creeping  up  froni  the  seas  on  to 
the  land  and  then  shot  one  manifestation  into  the  air 
and  set  the  other  walking) — having  discovered,  I say, 
that  the  Soviets  sent  forth  from  themselves  a paral- 
lel but  largely  independent  power  named  the  Economic 
Section  I at  first  roughly  classified  the  two  paths  as 
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VI. 

Thus  the  Soviet  system  grows  from  the  bottom  up- 
wards, and  then  proceeds  to  operate  from  the  top 
dowmwards,  like  one  of  those  aerial  tramways  that  are 
going  and  returning  in  an  endless  chain.  “The  Soviet 
State  is  based  on  the  Soviets  of  the  Workers  and 
Peasants.”  It  is  Sovietism  honeycombing  a vast  land 
— government  by  councils  every  step  and  stage  from 
lowest  to  highest,  and  organising  thereby  the  whole 
people.  It  is  worthy  of  parentheses  that  the  Soviet 
system,  in  its  revolutionary  sense,  was  born  in  the 
Petrograd  strike  of  1905,  but  was  suppressed.  Re- 
born in  1917  as  the  Council  of  Workers’  Deputies  it 
spread,  challenging  the  prestige  of  the  Duma,  and 
then,  with  the  slogan  and  passion  of  “All  Power  to 
the  Soviets  ” ended  forever  the  old  regime  of  Russia. 

VII. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  treating  of  the  Soviet  as 
machinery  of  government ; but  it  is  more : it  is  also 
an  idea  expressed  as  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat. 
I suggest  that  we  consider  this  idea,  and  at  the  same 
time  deal  Avith  that  other  manifestation  of  Sovietism 
called  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  of  the  Republic. 


desigrnated  by  the  central  committees  of  the  political 
parties.”  He  further  states  that  theoretically  deleg-ates  to 
the  All-Russian  Congress  are  chosen  by  direct  popular 
election,  but  practically  “they  are  usually  chosen  by  the 
provincial  and  the  urban  Soviets.”  It  would  seem  that 
the  masses  do  not  at  any  time  cast  a mass  vote  in  the  Aus- 
tralian manner.  The  basis  of  representation  as  between 
town  and  country  Soviets  of  course  assures  a preponder- 
ance of  proletariat  over  peasants.  Reed  mentions  that  the 
.A.ll-Russian  Congress  consists  of  about  two  thousand  dele- 
gates and  the  Central  Executive  (the  Parliament)  of  about 
350  persons. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ECONOMIC  ORGANISATION  IN  THE  SOVIET 

REPUBLIC. 

* I ^HE  further  we  go  wdth  our  examination  into  the 

1 manner  of  workingclass  government  in  Russia, 
the  more  necessary  it  is  to  proceed  with  care. 
The  system  is  most  labyrinthian — an  appar- 
ently overburdened,  inconsistent  and  chaotic  spider's 
w-eb ; yet  through  marvellous  minuteness — ever  sensi- 
tive, it  is  claimed,  to  the  popular  w’ill — it  moves  to  and 
fro  per  a centralisation  that  is  outstandingly  successful 
and  so  orderly  and  unified  as  to  earn  the  title  of  scien- 
tific. More  than  talent — which,  says  Havelock  Ellis, 
simply  means  the  ability  to  do  better  what  others  do 
well — more  than  talent,  let  it  be  emphasised,  has  en- 
tered into  this  almost  miraculous  organisation  of  econ- 
omic and  political  life  by  the  workers,  and  of  and  for 
them.  Genius  is  the  word,  as  it  is  the  way,  that  best 
labels  it.  And  genius  (says  Ellis  again)  as  roughly 
distinguished  from  talent  is  the  far  rarer  ability  to  do 
something  which  others  have  hitherto  been  unable  to 
do.  How  aptly  this  fits  Russia  under  the  Bolsheviks 
in  relation  to  workingclass  achievements  anywhere 
else!  The  transcendent  skill  with  which  organisation 
has  been  carried  on  and  carried  out  since  the  Revo- 
lution comes  home  to  one  with  cumulative  power  as 
one,  having  entered  “the  magic  door,”  journevs  on 
to  ever-spreading  wonders.  That  is  one  more  reason 
why  one  has  to  move  with  care.  To  give  a simple 
illustration  ; Having  discovered  that  the  Soviets  (analo- 
gous, may  it  be  said,  to  biological  evolution,  which 
as  you  know  sent  life  creeping  up  from  the  seas  on  to 
the  land  and  then  shot  one  manifestation  into  the  air 
and  set  the  other  walking) — having  discovered,  I sav, 
that  the  Soviets  sent  forth  from  themselves  a paral- 
lel but  largely  independent  power  named  the  Economic 
Section  I at  first  roughly  classified  the  two  paths  as 
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the  political  and  the  industrial  wing  respectively — 
and  thought  I had  now  the  system  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. Not  so,  for  ere  long  I was  face  to  face  with  two 
organs  plus  the  Soviet  in  Russia’s  economic  life — 
and  it  took  time  to  extricate  the  one  from  the  other  in 
the  interests  of  clarity  of  presentation.  However,  let 
us  begin  with  the  Economic  Section. 

I. 

In  the  publication  of  excerpts  from  “Pravda” 
(quoted  in  last  Letter)  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  workers 
are  represented  on  the  Soviet  under  four  heads  (speci- 
fied previously)  and  we  get  this  note : — 

“In  their  special  economic  capacity,  i.e.,  as  producers 
and  consumers.  Under  this  headingr  come  the  Trade  Union 
and  the  Trades’  Councils’  representatives.  These,  togrether 
with  technical  specialists  and  certain  other  members  elect- 
ed by  the  general  body  of  the.  Soviet,  constitute,  in  addi- 
tion, the  Economic  Section — a sub-committee  to  be  found 
in  EVERY  local  Soviet,  town  or  country,  and  linked  up 
with  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  of  the  Republic. 
While  the  general  body  of  the  Soviet  and  the  Executive 
Committee  retain  control  over  the  broad  lines  of  economic 
policy,  it  is  obviously  advantageous  at  the  time  of  transi- 
tion to  have  the  details  of  the  policy  also  controlled  by 
workers  represented  in  this  special  way.  The  benefit 
reaped  far  outweighs  the  consideration  that  the  workers 
are  sometimes  represented  for  a certain  specific  purpose 
twice  over — or  possibly  even  three  times.” 

Two  points  in  the  foregoing,  apropos  of  this  discus- 
sion, are  worth  your  notice.  First,  the  admission  and 
the  argument  as  to  representation  twice  over.  We  will 
all  see  the  strength  of  the  view  that  a benefit  reaped 
can  wisely  override  technical  precision  (if,  I add,  no 
disturbing  factor  intervenes).  Second,  the  fact  that 
every  local  Soviet  elects  from  itself  its  economic  sec- 
tion, which  then  starts  a separate  line  of  march 
until  wc  reach  the  Supreme  Economic  Council.  Thus 
we  see  set  up  in  Russia  two  governmental  forces.  Evi- 
dently It  became  essential  to  resort  to  this  duality.  It 
may  be  said  to  approximate  to  what  we  know  as  Politi- 
cal -Action  and  Industrial  -Action.  -At  first  blush  it 
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seemed  to  me  theoretically  a blemish,  for  as  a convert 
to  Industrial  l.’nionism  (which,  as  you  are  aware,  {X>s- 
tulates  control  in  the  end  by  Industrial  Parliaments 
only,  with  geographical  Parliaments  abolished)  I had 
expected  to  find  a proletarian  dictatorship  operating 
alone  per  one  engine  of  government.  That  Russia 
found  two  engines  required  entitles  the  fact  to  close 
consideration  from  students.  Obviously,  a second 
engine  became  a need  from  various  causes,  probably 
because  there  was  too  much  for  one  engine  to  do.  But 
.should  they  ever  clash,  what  then? 

II. 

Philips  Price,  the  English  author  who,  until  de- 
posed on  account,  ’tis  said,  of  his  Bolshevik  proclivi- 
ties, represented  the  “Manchester  Guardian”  in  Rus- 
sia, more  definitely  I think  than  other  writers  outlines 
the  functions,  respectively,  of  the  Soviets  and  the  econ- 
omic organisation.  He  terms  the  Soviets  “a  Central 
Political  body,  erected  over  a loose  system  of  decen- 
tralised economic  organisations,”  adding  that  “the 
task  of  the  Soviets  consists  in  defending  the  Republic 
against  external  and  internal  enemies,  forming  a fron- 
tier guard,  maintaining  connections  with  foreign  capi- 
talistic States,  signing  treaties,  and  controlling  foreign 
policies.”  The  economic  organisation  “aids  in  the 
creation  of  a new  social  order”  (radiant  mission!),  has 
its  roots  in  the  unions  and  syndicates,  and  is  expressed 
through  two  organs:  “the  Central  Trade  Union  and 
the  Soviet  of  National  Economy.”  Note  here 
the  coming  into  action  of  two  economic  legislatures. 
Taking  first  the  Central  Trade  Union,  Price  (in  “The 
Soviet,  the  Terror,  and  Intervention”)  tells  how  be- 
ginning with  300,000  workers  “by  the  summer  of  1918 
three  million  urban  proletarians  had  been  organised 
within  the  great  industrial  unions,  and  every  trace  of 
the  old  craft  organisations  had  disappeared.”  So — 

“throughout  Soviet  Russia,  there  now  exist  g’ig'antic  in- 
dustrial unions,  such  as  the  metallurgical  union,  the  trans- 
ix)rt  workers’  union,  the  textile,  the  leather-workers,  the 
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carpenters,  the  miners,  in  addition  to  countless  other 
unions.  Every  union  elects  its  representatives  to  the  All- 
Russian  Executive  of  Unions,  which  has  its  seat  at  Mos- 
cow. This  bodv  is  similar  to  the  British  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress, but,  instead  of  passing-  resolutions  which  are 
thrown  into  the  waste-paper  basket  by  the  factory-owners, 
it  automatically  acquires  in  the  Soviet  state  a iwsition  of 
an  administrator  of  all  the  international  affairs  of  the 
nationalised  industries,  and  a surprising  influence  over 
all  industries  not  yet  nationalised.” 

III. 

Philips  Price  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Bolsheviki 
“created  a further  body  to  regulate  the  external  rela- 
tions between  the  various  industries,  and  to  co-ordinate 
the  entire  life  of  the  country.  This  body  is  the  Soviet 
of  National  Economy.”  At  first  only  advisory  it  had 
next  to  be  given  executive  authority,  was  incorporated 
with  the  Soviet  of  the  Peoples’  Commissars,  and  gradu- 
ally extended  its  functions  until  “the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
National  Economv  is  considered  bv  the  theoreticians  of 
the  revolution  as  the  nerve  centre  of  the  future  Social- 
istic state.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  political  executive  organs,  although 
it  has  economic  functions  to  exercise.  It  is  subject  to 
the  supreme  control  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Central  Soviet.”  Price,  in  much  of  enlightening  in- 
terest, says  that  the  Supreme  Council  represents  a re- 
action “against  the  Syndicalist  tendencies  towards  in- 
dustrial autonomy  and  in  favor  of  an  increased  central- 
isation (a  reaction  led  by  Lenin)  and  he  claims  that  “the 
fertile  brains  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders  succeeded  in 
creating  the  foundations  for  a State  system  which  re- 
conciles the  Socialist  theory  of  political  centralisation 
with  the  wSyndicalist  theory  of  industrial  autonomy.” 

Bv  the  way,  in  the  light  of  experience  Prince  Kro- 
potkin’s scheme  of  communalism,  with  autonomous  con- 
trol bv  each  centre,  palpably  broke  down  as  not  adapt- 
ed to  modern  industrialism,  in  which  sphere  Russia  is 
almost  bound  to  gallop  into  alignment  with  America 
and  Japan. 
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IV. 


Writing  at  a later  date  in  “Capitalist  Europe  and 
Socialist  Russia,”  Price  recounts  how  the  Supreme 
Council  was  born  at  Moscow,  owing  to  the  need  of 
“a  guiding  hand’’  amid  shop  stewards  committees, 
professional  alliances,  etc.,  “who  ran  Jheir  own  pro 
vincial  economic  policies  without  considering  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  as  a whole.”  Five  months  later: 

“In  every  province  in  Central  Russia  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  outer  marches  local  branches  had  been  formed 
and  had  sent  their  representatives.  The  first  organ  in 
the  world  for  carrying  out  in  practice  the  theory  that  each 
citizen  is  part  of  a great  human  family,  and  has  rights  m 
that  family,  in  so  far  as  he  performs  duties  to  it,  was  bmng 
visibly  created  before  my  eyes  in  Russia.  It  had  been 
created  while  the  more  prominent  political  body,  the  Soviet 
was  struggling  to  preserve  the  existence  of  the  Republic 
from  enemies  within  and  without.  The  Supreme  Council 
of  Public  Economy  was  the  tool  designed  to  create  the 
new  order  in  Russia;  the  Soviet  was  only  the  temporary 
weapon  to  protect  the  hands  that  worked  that  tool. 

On  the  aspects  of  the  governmental  machinery  of  the 
workers  and  the  functioning  of  same  (present  and 
future)  few,  if  any,  of  the  authorities  in  Russia  are 
more  illuminating  than  Price,  as  we  shall  also  see  when 
we  deal  with  the  idea  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat. For  the  present  let  us  hear  Professor  Goode, 
who  writes : 

“The  usual  impression  of  the  system  of  Soviets  is  a 
mass  of  committees  actiiig  independently  all  over  the 
country,  an  anarchic  condition  of  local  authorities.  The 
reality  is  far  otherwise.  From  the  Central  Executive, 
through  provincial  town  and  district  Soviets,  there  is 
close  and  constant  connection.  Frequent  congresses  are 
called  in  Moscow  to  which  delegates  of  the  various'  So- 
’viets  are  summoned  so  that  action  shall  be  co-ordinated 
and  made  appropriate  to  the  various  districts.  While  in 
the  control  of  industries  the  way  in  which  the  Professional 
Alliances,  who  are  also  largely  concerned  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Soviets,  are  involved  in  the  various  stages  of 
workmen’s  committees,  management,  trust,  and  section 
committees  right  up  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Economy,  ensures  the  same  sort  of  close  organisation  of 
all  industrial  matters,  and  as  these  are  closely  connected 
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with  political  action,  it  can  be  seen  what  a compact  or- 
ganisation obtains.” 

Again  : 

“Further,  the  State  Control  Department  not  only  con- 
trols most  effectively  official  action  and  responsibility 
but  instructs  how^  best  to  carry  out  official  duties.  From 
all  this  it  can  be  seen  clearly  that  the  idea  of  a widespread 
anarchy  of  authorities  is  entirely  wrong',  the  reality  being- 
an  organisation,  political  and  economical,  of  very  close 
tissue,  the  w'hole  being  so  strongly  connected  that,  as  I 
said,  the  life  of  the  country  is  in  its  grip,  and  little  or 
nothing  can  escape  its  influence.” 

‘ r 

' Vou  see  the  admiration  for  this  Russian  system  of 

organisation ! Goode  keeps  extolling  its  efficiency, 
and  his  judgment  is  weighty.  But  one  wishes  Goode 
, and  the  others  would  keep  to  the  same  terms  for  the 

j same  things.  “ Professional  Alliances  ” and  “.State 

Control  Department’’  correspond  presumably  to  Price’s 
j “Central  Trade  Union”  and  “Soviet  of  National 

Economy,”  though  I understand  that  the  professional 
‘ alliances  were  akin  to  craft  unions  in  the  days  when 

shop  stewards’  committees  claimed  to  represent  the 
: workers  organised  in  industries.  Both  at  one  time  had 

:j  their  All-Russian  character,  and  probably  still  have, 

d The  “Pravda”  paragraph  quoted  speaks,  you  remem- 

■ ber,  of  the  “Supreme  Economic  Council,”  and  this,  of 

I course,  one  must  take  to  be  what  Price  terms  the  “So- 
il viet  of  National  Economy.”  Now,  it  would  seem  to 

\ be  quite  a clearly  and  ordered  progression  if  w’e  had 

, the  All-Russian  Executive  of  Unions  (constituted  as 

j Price  says)  electing  Its  quota  to  the  Supreme  Economic 

i jj  Council,  or  it  would  be  equally  clearly-ordered  progres- 

j sion  if  by  the  terminology  given  we  might  construe  the 

j All-Russian  Executive  of  Unions  (constituted  as  Price 

j says)  as  made  up  of  delegates  of  the  Economic  Sections 

I established  in  the  genesis  .Soviets.  Perhaps,  after  all, 

there  Is  no  duality  on  the  economic  field  (or  if  there  is 
it  is  a converging  one)  and  in  this  case  Russia’s  system 
i of  workingclass  government  can  be  summed  up  as  two 

I parallel  lines  running  from  cveiw-  place  where  men  live 
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and  work  into  the  national  centre,  and  there  unifying 
— unifving,  it  is  true,  in  a somewhat  miscellaneous 
sort  of  fashion,  owing  to  the  Supreme  Economic  Coun- 
cil consisting  of  .APPOINTED  people  as  well  as  of 
elected  people,  and  also  crossing  from  or  into  the 
purely  Soviet  line  upward  from  the  stage  of  the  All- 
Russian  Soviet  or  Chief  Congress.  Saving  that  their 
governmental  powers  in  affairs  of  State  are  nominal 
only  (whereas  in  Russia  they  are  real  and  actual) 
our  trade  unions  and  .A.L.P.  branches  in  their  out- 
growths are  a fair  representation  of  the  Russian  ma- 
chinery at  work.  Russian  self  - government  starts 
with  groupings  of  homes  and  groupings  of  work- 
men. Our  own  starts  with  the  former,  and  knows  not 
the  latter  as  official  State  machinerjc  We  get  through 
our  line  of  march  into  an  obsolete  bicameral  system — 
Russia  gets  into  the  greatest  bicameral  utility  w’orkshop 
ever  know  n. 

VI. 

I crave  space  to  add  that  a glance  at  some  facts  on 
economic  reconstruction  given  by  L.  Lavin  in  Moscow 
In  March,  1919  (taken  from  leaflet  distributed  by 
People’s  Russian  Information  Bureau,  London)  shows 
marvels  in  the  way  of  the  distribution  of  products,  and 
mentions 

“the  creation,  in  less  than  a year,  of  a strong-  army  of 
over  a million  men,  which  will  considerably  assist  eco- 
nomic life  by  g-iving-  us  the  possibility  of  continuing:  to 
exist,  thanks  to  its  success,  on  all  fronts.” 

It  is  said  that 

“In  the  realm  of  industry,  we  have  entirely  passed 
througrh  the  stag-e  of  transition  from  workers’  control  to 
the  complete  administration  of  factories  and  workshops 
bv  the  Labor  state.  Previously  the  factories  were  nation- 
alised only  on  paper,  or  were  carried  on  by  workers’  com- 
mittees which  had  no  connection  one  with  another.  To- 
dav.  in  all  the  important  branches  of  production,  central 
administrations  have  been  formed  which  direct  all  the  en- 
terprises in  any  given  branch  of  industry  as  one  org-anic 
whole.  • Central  orgfanisations  have  been  set  up  for  the 
textile  industry,  metal  industry,  paper,  rubber,  copper. 


cement,  coal,  sawmills,  turf,  salt  mines,  biscuit  factories, 
matches,  tobacco,  starch,  alcohol,  sug-ar,  electrical  appara- 
tus, boolmaking',  leather  and  a number  of  other  industries. 

....  In  this  way,  in  the  interests  of  the  proletariat,  there 
has  been  realised  for  the  first  time  the  central  adminstra- 
tion  of  the  whole  of  industry  for  a country  of  80,000,000 
inhabitants.”  Stupendous! 

N.B. — I return  to  this  letter  to  add  that  in  a state- 
ment issued  last  August,  Miliutin,  Vice-President  of 
the  Supreme  Public  l^conomic  Council  (so  printed) 
points  out  that : 

“the  Soviet  Government  has  organised  numerous  Soviet 
states  on  the  lands  of  the  former  landed  proprietors,  work- 
ed by  the  most  modern  methods,  and  requiring  relatively 
complex  machines.  These  estates  occupy  4,700,000  acres, 
.Although  the  industrt'^  of  Soviet  Russia  is  doing  its  utmost 
to  increase  its  production  of  agricultural  implements  a/nd 
machinery,  home  production,  as  this  year’s  statistics  have 
shown,  canxiot  cover  more  than  20-25  per  cent,  of  the  re- 
quired amount;  80  per  cent,  could  be  imported  from  abroad. 
Next,  the  Supreme  Public  Economic  Council  has  concen- 
trated in  its  own  hands,  at  the  present  moment,  3000  na- 
tionalised undertakings  selected  from  amongst  the  most 
important,  and  representing,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
production,  go  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  industr\'.  These 
enterprises  are  organised  into  State  trusts,  as  for  example 
that  of  the  engineering  workshops.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DICTATORSHIP  OF  THE  PROLETARIAT. 

IF  you  think  about  it  for  a little  while  you  will 
surely  feel  how  truly  notable  a phrase 
it  is.  “The  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat  ” as  a 
phrase  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  lips  of  the  world. 
It  has  attained  universal  celebrity.  Its  fame  is  every- 
where in  every  continent.  There  are  some  phrases  that 
never  die,  and  it  seems  as  though  our  heading  is  to  be 
one  of  them.  Writing  during  the  war  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  Havelock  Ellis  remarked  that  Spencer’s  phrase 
“The  Survival  of  the  Fittest”  had  entered  into  all 


thought  in  all  lands.  U'e  may  make  the  same  claim  for 
‘‘the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat,”  for  on  all  sides 
writers,  statesmen  and  publicists  in  general  are  using 
the  phrase  and  revolving  around  the  idea.  As  an  idea 
it,  of  course,  is  greater  than  as  a phrase.  \\  hen  first 
I really  gave  attention  to  it,  I thought  it  a superb  para- 
dox. It  joined  matters  which  seemed  fundamentally 
separate.  “Dictatorship,”  “Proletariat”— what  had 
they  in  common?  They  appeared  as  far  apart  as  the 
poles.  Thev  never  had  operated  together ; they  never 
would  operate  together;  in  the  proletarian  philosophy, 
objective,  advent,  triumph,  ascendency,  or  w'hat  you 
will,  there  existed  no  gospel  of  despotism  nor  w’as  there 
anv  room  for  such.  So  one  reasoned.  Then  the  Un- 
expected happened.  The  prescient  phrase  was  in 
everybody’s  mouth,  because  the  idea  it  expressed  was 
actually  being  enacted.  Phrase  and  idea  were  a Reality. 
At  once  we  had  to  grope  about  and  find  our  bearings 
intellectually.  We  had  been  asleep,  and  in  our  sleep 
Russian  thought  in  sociology  had  moved  past  us,  par- 
ticularly in  the  domain  of  political  econorny  as  it  af- 
fected the  Labor  movement.  As  adumbrations  of  far- 
otf  events,  something  of  Russian  w'orkingclass  thought 
had  indeed  reached  us— but  nothing  apparently  out  of 
the  ordinarv  in  a day  of  growing  and  exciting  inter- 
national controversy  and  organisation.  Yet,  as  now’  ’tis 
plainly  to  be  seen,  Marxian  analysis,  interpretation  and 
extension  had  shifted  from  Germany  to  R.ussia.  It  was 
the  Russian  workingclass  leadership  which  was  busily 
theoretical  in  the  revaluation  of  proletarian  dialectics, 
and  in  trying  logically  to  apply  Marxian  principles  to 
fresh  times  and  needs.  And  as  everything  takes  on 
the  characteristics  of  its  special  environment,  so  m 
Russia  Marx  had  been  conceived  and  explained  some- 
what differently  to  our  English-speaking  order  of  de- 
duction. In  Russia  stress  w’as  evidently  laid  on  one 
side  of  the  Marxian  tactical  system  and  another  side 
evident!  V passed  lightly  over.  The  “catastrophic 
iheorv”  was  pushed  to  farthest  boundaries,  but  the 
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theory  of  capitalist  concentration  as  prelude  to  collapse 
would  seem  to  have  been  “revised.”  At  all  events  a 
great  school  or  cult  of  theorists  had  arisen,  and  their 
work  had  been  educatively  put  before  the  people  with 
unbounded  zealotry  and  fanaticism  (I  use  the  terms  not 
reproachfully  but  to  convey  a mental  picture  accurate- 
vj.  Aaturally,  unanimity  of  belief  and  exposition  had 
been  absent,  but  in  the  resultant  controversy  and  mental 
clashing— in  the  ideas  promulgated  and  forms  of  or- 
ganisation advocated — were  to  be  found  all  the  evi- 
dences of  a “life,”  or  workingclass  stirring-up,  which 
shown  in  Australia,  had  swept  all  before  it  and  made 
our  Labor  legislation  the  gateway  of  the  New  Order 
rather  than  the  ‘final  kicks  of  the  old  ; and  which  in 
Russia  was  the  pregnant  preparation  for  the  crashinc^ 
Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat. 

I. 

With  the  Russian  Revolution  we  woke  up.  W’^e 
began  to  find  out  what  the  Russian  Socialist  bodies  had 
been  at.  We  were  made  acquainted  with  new^  tactics, 
we  heard  of  new  men,  we  read  Trotsky  and  Lenin 
(two,  at  least,  of  probably  a number  of  distinguished 
leaders  equally  great  with  the  pen  as  with  the  sw'ord) 

and  others  whose  studies weretheirfortressesandwhose 
combination  of  arm-chair  with  action  proclaimed  their 
unique  ability.  Thus  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat 
became  our  enquiry  and  our  controversy.  It  is,  for 
the  time  being,  my  province  to  present  and  discuss, 
not  to  argue  with,  this  principle  of  action.  After  all' 
it  IS  the  centre,  the  foundation,  the  “key”  to  all  the  rest 
happening  in  Russia.  The  Soviet  is  its  machine : throu°^h 
the  Soviet  the  theory  was  put  to  work.  We  could  have 
but  I must  be  cautious;  I think  we  could  have  the 
one  without  the  other.  Supposing,  for  instance,  we  in 
.Australia  decided  for  proletarian  dictatorship,  we  might, 

I think,  dispense  with  the  Soviet  as  its  form  of  expres- 
sion. We  might  also  even  have  the  Soviet  without  the 
dictatorship.  These  are  points  of  keen  argument.  But 
m Russia  the  Soviet  and  the  Dictatorship  look  one  and 
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indivisible.  (Hereafter  when  the  one  word  dictatorship 
is  used  it  means  the  complete  phrase).  Sovietism  im- 
plies both  dictatorship  and  machinery  of  control.  It 
is  Bukharin,  one  of  the  People’s  Commissars,  who  in- 
fers that  the  successful  summoning  of  the  workers  and 
peasants  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  through 
the  Soviets  consitutes  a sensational  record: 

“No  other  country  offers  anything-  to  compare  with  this, 
because  no  oAer  country  has  known  the  victory  of  the 
working-class,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  the  Re- 
public of  the  Soviets.  Much  had  already  been  written  of 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  but  no  one  knew  exact- 
ly in  what  form  it  would  be  realised.  The  Russian  Revo- 
lution shows  us  the  precise  form  of  that  dictatorship.  It 
is  the  Republic  of  the  Soviets.  This  is  why  the  arms  of 
the  Sbvdets  are  inscribed  on  the  banners  of  the  best  ranks 
of  the  international  proletariat.” 

Keeping  in  mind  that  final  sentence,  it  is  to  Bukharin 
we  turn  to  get  a useful  definition  of  just  what  is  this 
Dictatorship  : 

“The  fundamental  difference  between  the  parliamentary 
svstem  and  the  Soviet  power  is  already  known.  It  is 
known  that  the  Soviets  grant  no  political  rights  to  the  non- 
producing classes.  The  country  is  governed  by  the  coun- 
cils elected  by  the  working  population  in  the  place  where 
they  work,  in  the  workshops,  the  mines,  and  the  villages. 
The  capitalists,  the  landed  proprietors,  middle-class  in- 
tellectuals, bankers,  stockbrokers,  priests,  and  monks — 
in  short,  all  who  form  the  black  army  of  Capitalism — 
are  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote,  and  are  without  political 
power.” 

Thus  you  will  see  that,  simply,  the  Dictatorship  of 
the  Proletariat  is  the  disfranchisement  of  all  who  are 
not  workers.  “If  any  would  not  work  neither  should 
he  eat  ” is  a well-quoted  Biblical  text.  It  might  be 
said  that  in  the  last  analysis  proletarian  dictatorship 
rests  upon  this  base. 

II. 

As  the  definition  in  its  meaning  is  more  than  the 
phrase,  so  is  the  case  for  the  definition  more  than  the 
definition.  It  is  the  case  we  have  to  examine  if  we 
would  know  whv  the  definition  came  to  be  deemed  an 
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essential  part  of  government,  and  how  it  is  translated 
into  deeds.  Then,  as  to  its  merits  as  a plan  for  the  work- 
ers of  the  v/orld,  we  will  wisely  look  into  the  case  I 

against  the  case.  Let  us  first  further  hear  Bukharin  in 
explanation  (and  to  my  mind  no  other  protagonist 
writes  as  directly) : 

“The  Constituent  Assembly  (or  Parliament,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  elected  to  represent  territorial  constitu- 
encies) is  the  basis  of  the  Parliamentary  Republic.  The 
highest  sovereignty  of  the  communist  republic  belongs 
to  the  Congress  of  Soviets.  In  what  does  the  one  differ 
from  the  other?  In  the  fact  that  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly  not  only  are  the  representatives  of  the  workers 
and  peasants  elected,  but  also  the  representatives  of  own- 
ers, bankers  and  capitalists,  the  representatives  of  all  the 
capitalist  class  and  their  hang'ers-on.  . . All  the  peo- 

ple apparently  participate  in  the  elections;  but.  under  this 
pretence  is  hidden  the  domination  of  capitalism,  which 
flatters  itself  that  it  has  granted  the  people  the  right  to 
vote  and  all  ‘ democratic’  privileges,  but  which  takes  good 
care  to  preserve  its  own  privileges.  Thus  in  bourgeois 
republican  countries,  under  the  cloak  of  universal  suf- 
frage, the  power  is  found  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  forces  of  Capitalism.  Under  the  parliamen- 
tary system  each  citizen  casts  his  vote  into  the  ballot  box 
once  m four  or  five  years,  and  the  field  is  then  clear  for 
the  members  of  parliament.  Cabinet  Ministers  and  Pre- 
sidents to  manage  everything  without  any  reference  to  the 

and  exploited  by  its  officials,  the 
toilers  have  no  part  whatever  in  the  administration  of 

the  capitalist  State. 

• 

The  Soviet  System:  In  the  Soviet  Republic,  born  of  the 
dictatorshin  of  the  workers,  the  administration  rests  on 
an  altogether  new  basis.  It  is  not  an  organisation  of 
officials  independent  of  the  masses  and  dependent  on  the 
capitalists.  The  central  government  is  established  on 
the  grent  class  organisations  of  the  workers  and  peasatnts: 
the  industrial  unions,  the  factory  committees,  local  work- 
ers’ and  peasants’  councils,  and  organisations  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  . . . Thus  we  have  an  institution 

quite  different  from  the  capitalist  republic;  not  only  be- 
cause the  non-producer  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote, 
not  only  because  the  country  is  administered  by  the 
workers  and  peasants;  but  above  all  because  the  Govern- 
m.ent  of  the  Soviets  is  in  constant  relations  with  the  orga- 
nised masses,  and  in  this  way,  at  all  times,  the  greater 
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part  of  the  population  joins  in  the  administration  of  the 
State.” 

III. 

Observe  above  how  Dictatorship  from  being  a disen- 
franchising medium  becomes  also  an  anti-Parliamentary 
one.  This  second  aspect  is  most  brilliantly  developed 
by  Lenin  himself,  who  is  the  master-mind  of  the  Revo- 
lution. His  “Bourgeois  Democracy’’  is  a powerful 
polemic  on  the  phase.  Here  are  some  passages  that 
are  alike  to  the  core  in  the  apple  in  being  the  seed  of 
his  telling  elaboration  ; 

“History  teaches  us  that  no  oppressed  class  has  ever 
yet  come  into  power,  or  could  ev^er  do  so.  without  going 
through  a period  of  dictatorship,  i.e.,  the  conquest  of 
political  power  and  the  forcible  suppression  of  the  most 
desperate,  most  furious,  most  reckless  resistance  always 
offered  by  the  exploiters. 

“The  defence  of  ‘democracy’  is  only  another  name  for 
the  defence  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  its  extortionist  privi- 
leges. 

“The  capitalists  have  always  understood  ‘liberty’  to 
mean  liberty  for  the  rich  to  make  profits  and  liberty  for 
the  workers  to  die  of  starvation;  by  ‘Liberty  of  the  Press’ 
thev  mean  liberty  for  the  rich  to  bribe  the  press  and  to 
fabricate  and  inspire  so-called  public  opinion. 

“Marxists  have  always  maintained  that  the  more  devel- 
oped, the  more  ‘pure  and  simple’  democracy  is,  the  more 
open,  the  fiercer,  the  more  merciless  is  the  class  war,  and 
the  rriore  ‘pure  and  simple’  is  the  pressure  of  capital  and 
the  dictatorship  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

“The  imperialistic  war  of  igi4-i8  has,  once  and  for  all, 
disclosed  to  the  most  backward  of  workers  the  true  nature 
of  bourgeois  democracy,  revealing  it  as  nothing  less  than 
a capitalist  dictatorship,  even  in  the  freest  republics. 

“In  capitalist  society  there  can  be  no  middle  course  be- 
tween capitalist  dictatorship  and  proletarian  dictatorship. 

“It  would  be  folly  to  assume  that  the  greatest  revolu- 
tion in  history,  the  first  transfer  of  power  from  the  hands 
of  a minoritv  of  exploiters  to  the  hands  of  the  impover- 
ished majority,  could  take  place  within  the  framework  of 
th''  old  bourgeois  parliamentary  democracy,  without  the 
most  abrupt  changes,  or  the  creation  of  new  forms  and 


racy — that  is,  liberty  and  equality — is  unattainable.  It 
can  only  be  achieved  by  the  Soviet  or  proletarian  democ- 
racy, fof  this  system  prepares  at  the  very  outset  for  the 
Svithering’  away’  of  any  form  of  the  State  by  bringing 
forward  the  mass  organisations  of  the  working  people  into 
a constant  and  absolute  participation  in  State  adminis- 
tration.” 


institutions  for  democracy,  embodying  the  new  social 
conditions  of  its  existence. 

“Proletarian  dictatorship  is  like  the  dictatorship  of  other 
classes,  in  that  it  arises  from  the  necessity  of  suppressing 
the  armed  resistance  of  the  class  that  loses  its  political 
supremacy.” 


The  strength  of  such  excerpts  is  undeniable.  So  also 
is  the  strength  of  Lenin’s  argument  in  the  “tu  toque” 
(you’re  another)  field.  Ruthlessly  he  exposes  privileged 
class  dictatorship  as  a fact  all  down  the  corridors  of 
Time  until  he  reaches  the  Great  War  and  after  it,  and 
to  America  in  particular,  w th  its  ” Bolshevik 
pogroms,”  of  which  he  cries:  “It  is  obvious  that  a 
social  order  which  would  produce  such  a crying  con- 
tradiction is,  in  effect,  a dictatorship  of  the  capitalist 
class.”  He  shows  that  the  fundamental  difference  be^ 
tween  proletarian  dictatorship  and  that  of  other  classes 
is  that  the  latter  means  forcible  suppression  .of  the 
masses,  while  the  former  is  the  forcible  suppression  of 
the  resistance  of  the  exploiters,  an  insignificant  minor- 
ity of  the  population. 

“Hence  it  follows  that  proletarian  dictatorsiiip  must 
inevitably  bring  with  it  not  only  a change  in  the  forms 
and  institutions  of  democracy,  generally  speaking,  but 
also  precisely  such  a change  as  will  bring  a hitherto  un- 
dreamt-of extension  in  practice  of  the  use  made  of  democ- 
racy by  those  who  have  been  oppressed  by  capitalism  i.e., 
bv  the  working  classes.” 

Thunderously  he  seems  to  clench  the  whole  matter 
with  the  following  trumpeting  proclamation  : 

“Only  the  Soviet  organisation  of  the  State  is  able  cora- 
pletelv  to  break  up  and  destroy  the  old,  i.e..  bourgeois, 
bureaucratic,  and  judicial  apparatus  which,  under  capi- 
talism. existed,  and  was  bound  to  exist,  in  the  most  demo- 
cratic republics,  and  formed  for  the  masses  of  the  work- 
ers the  greatest  practical  obstacle  in  the  way  of  realising 
democracy.  The  Paris  Commune  took  the  first  historic 


In  a previous  letter  I mentioned  Philips  Price  as 
capably  discussing  dictatorship.  He  covers  phases  not 
dealt  with  bv  Lenin  : these  have  reference  to  revolution- 
ary  Russia’s  own  experiences.  After  the  October  Revo- 
lution “the  Russian  workers  acquired  the  right  of 
joint  management  along  with  the  employers  of  the  fac- 
tories, and  so  reached,  at  one  bound,  the  position  fore- 
shadowed for  England  ‘after  the  war’  in  the  Whitley 
report.”  The  result  and  the  comment  are  alike  in- 
structive : 

“But  their  experience  should  serve  as  a good  object- 
lesson  to  those  who  still  think  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  capitalist  lion  lie  down  with  the  proletarian  lamb  under 
any  condition  except  that  the  lamb  shall  be  inside.  For 
the  moment  they  began  to  try  their  ‘control’  of  the  employ- 
ers they  had  a hornets’  nest  about  their  ears.  The  tech- 
nical staff,  which  had  been  previously  bought  by  the 
employers,  struck  work  at  the  word  of  command,  and 
the  private  banks  supplied  the  means  for  financing  the 
sabotage.  Industries  were  brought  to  a standstill,  and  a 
deadlock  was  reached.  Thus  the  policy  of  trying  to  ‘recon- 
cile employer  and  employed,’  capitalist  exploiter  with  pro- 
letarian exploited,  was  bankrupted  from  the  outset.  No 
sooner  had  the  Russian  workers  completed  one  stage  of 
fheir  journey  than  the  merciless  pressure  of  the  revolu- 
tionary current  forced  them  on  to  another.  The  facts 
bad  to  be  faced.  No  co-operation  with  the  propertied 
class  was  possible.  The  conflict  of  interests  was  such 
that  either  the  workers  or  the  capitalists  must  rule.  Those 
who  naively  thought,  like  the  small  middle-class  ‘demo- 
cratic’ parties,  that  it  was  possible  by  parliamentary 
methods,  by  the  suffrage,  to  free  the  workers  from  wage- 
slavery,  and  the  peasant  from  the  exploitation  of  the  land- 
lord, had  to  learn  from  the  Russian  Revolution  that  they 
were  following  phantoms.  For  the  experiences  after  Oc- 
tober, 1017,  showed,  as  it  must  show  in  every  other  coun- 
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trv.  that  the  capitalist,  class,  which  has  been  broufiht  up 
for  generations  to  believe  that  it  alone  has  the  right  to 
rule,  is  more  jealous  of  its  ‘divine  right’  than  anv  Stuart 
king.  It  had  in  Russia  no  more  intention  of  submitting  to 
the  will  of  the  ‘democratic’  majority  of  a parliament, 
trying  to  restrict  its  monopoly  power,  than  a fox  would 
have  of  willingly  entering  a trap.  The  utter  bankruptcy 
of  the  Bolshevik  decree  on  workers’  control  showed  what 
hopes  there  were  of  inducing  the  Russian  propertied 
classes  to  voluntarily  commit  suicide.  And  what  was  true 
of  Russia  then  is  likely  to  be  doubly  so  now  for  Western 
Europe,  where  the  system  of  financial  capital  is  more 
powerfully  entrenched.  Martial  law,  secret  White  Guard 
organisations,  the  financing  of  sabotage,  the  policy  of 
breaking  up  labor  organisations  by  hooligans,  connived  at 
bv  the  police— all  these  methods  find  much  more  favor 
with  the  propertied  classes  and  their  agents  than  obedi- 
ence to  resolutions  passed  by  ‘democratic’  parliamentary 
majorities.  And  the  only  argument  that  they  can_ under- 
stand, as  the  history  in  Russia  of  the  Korniloff,  Kaledin, 
Dutoff,  and  Krasnoff  adventures  all  show,  is  THE  IRON 
DICTATORSHIP  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES.” 

VI. 

I have  space  left,  I hope,  to  add  that  the  phrase  “Dic- 
tatorship of  the  Proletariat,”  was  used  by  Karl  Marx  in 
the  70’s  in  reference  to  the  Paris  Commune  (in  which, 
however,  universal  suffrage  was  applied).  He  descril>- 
ed  the  transitional  period  between  Capitalism  and  vSo- 
cialism  as  the  Dictatorship.  The  Russian  Comrnunists- 
claim  no  more  than  this.  Dictatorship  is  bridging  the 
stage  between  what  they  seek  and  what  they  have  to 
clean-up.  The  theory  of  Dictatorship  was  first  pro- 
claimed by  the  Bolsheviks  in  1903.  In  1905  the  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  germinated  in  the  Petrograd 
\Vorkers’  Soviet.  Fourteen  years  later  Lenin  said  in 
his  famous  spring  address  (April,  1918)  that  “it  would 
be  the  greatest  stupidity  and  the  most  absurd  oppor- 
tunism to  suppose  that  the  transition  from  capitalism 
to  Socialism  is  possible  without  compulsion  and  dicta- 
torship  Those  who  have  not  learned  even  from 

the  course  of  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917-18  that 
middle  courses  are  impossible  must  be  given  up  a& 
hopeless.” 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  DICTATORSHIP. 

The  further  one  voyages  into  the  tempestuous- 
waters  of  theories  and  practices  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  the  more  one  feels  like  Newton  on 
the  sea-shore — Newton  with  epochal  discoveries^ 
to  his  credit  yet  knowing  little  compared  to  what  he 
would  know,  there  with  the  ocean  of  eternity  before 
him.  Regarding  Russia  there  is  so  much  to  be  found 
out!  And  the  implications  of  the  Revolution  and  re- 
lated things  are  so  vast ! Out  of  the  totality  that  is 
under  review  emerges  the  need  for  apt  and  useful  de- 
cisions and  conduct  in  the  workingclass  vyorld  lit  by 
the  expression  and  experimentation  of  Russia.  Nothing 
else  more  clamantly  demands  attention.  -And  Aus- 
tralia is  so  far  removed  from  to-day’s  economic  centres 
of  social  gravity,  and  despite  miracles  in  communica- 
tion of  land  with  land  has  been  so  neglected  in 
the  passing-on  of  thought  (even  if  not  in  the  passing-on 
of  prices),  that  consequently  we  are  always  in  arrears 
and  at  the  rear.  Only  just  latterly  are  we  beginning  to 
see  the  books  on  the  problems  that  elsewhere  have  given 
the  Movement  “the  jumps”  or,  in  other  words,  turned 
it  inside  out  with  overhauling  of  Marxism  and  there- 
abouts. So  I say  and  see  that  everything  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sovietism  calls  for  hugely  more  of  Austra- 
lian consideration  than  has  been  given  it,  especially  in 
Labor  counsels  and  on  the  part  of  our  writers  and 
speakers.  Take,  for  instance,  this  question  of  the  Dic- 
tatorship of  the  Proletariat,  and  ask  where  have  you 
seen  it  intellectually  handled?  Affecting  our  movement 
in  .Australia  we  have  not  only  this  question  to  get  to 
grips  with  (lest  we  let  everything  move  past  us)  but 
have  also  to  dissect  the  Third  International,  the  Com- 
munist party  and  program,  and  catastrophic  theory  or 
developmental  process  (if  and  as  antagonistic)  with 
democracy.  Parliaments  and  industrial  organisation 
reviewed  in  the  light  of  modern  challenge  and  conflict. 


For  myself— and  this  is  just  to  give  an  indication  of  the 
bigness  of  the  themes — the  last  few  months’  research 
have  convinced  me  that  at  least  a year  s Letters  are 
required  for  a reasonably  adequate  survey  of  what  is 
involved.  However,  one  more  Letter  on  the  topics 
must  be  “finis”  for  the  time  being. 

I. 

In  this  Letter  we  shall  look  into  the  case  against  pro- 
letarian dictatorship.  Karl  Kautsky,  the  great  German 
Marxist,  whom  Lenin  hotly  attacks,  has  recently  had 
his  new  book  translated  into  English,  and  it  has  been 
reviewed  by  John  Scurr  in  the  “Labor  Leader,  and, 
of  course,  by  the  chief  organs  of  thought.  We  are, 
however  more  concerned  with  Labor  thought  than  the 
other;  and  so  I shall  quote  Scurr  presently,  but  before 
doing  so,  will  remark  that  Lenin’s  powerful  “T  he  State 
and  Revolution”  (held  by  some  critics  to  be  his  chief 
work)  is  being  at  the  moment  a good  deal  associated 
and  contrasted  with  Kautsky’s  “The  Dictatorship  of 
the  Proletariat.”  Before  Kautsky,  Ramsay  MacDonald 
had  written  on  the  same  subject  in  “Parliament  and 
Revolution,”  and  John  Spargo,  of  America,  in  “Bol- 
shevism : the  Enemy  of  Political  Industrial  Demwrac> . 
Of  Lenin’s  critics,  Kautsky  is  probably  weightiest. 
Here  is  a passage  from  Scurr’s  review  : — 

“Favorable  as  Kautsky  is  to  the  Russian  Revolution,  he 
does  not  consider  that  true  prog-ress  can  be  realised  under 
a dictatorship,  even  though  it  be  of  workmen,  brain  or 
hand  organised  in  a Soviet.  He  acknowledges  that  it  is 
understandable  in  Russia,  but  he  concludes;  ‘The  dictator- 
ship does  <not  reveal  itself  as  a resource  of  a Socialist  Party 
to  secure  itself  in  the  sovereignty  which  has  been  gamed  in 
opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  people,  but  only  as  a 
means  of  g-rappling  \Gth  tasks  which  are  beyond  its 
strength,  and  the  solution  of  which  exhausts  and  wears  it, 
in  doing  which  it  only  too  easily  compromises  the  ideas  of 
Socialism  itself,  the  progress  of  which  it  impedes  rather 
than  assists.’  This  conclusion  (says  Scurr)  will  be  an 
apple  of  discord  thrown  among  Socialists,  and  time  alone 
will  prove  its  truth  or  falsity.  ....  We  must  save  the 
Revolution  in  Russia  by  strangling  the  capitalist  conspir- 
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acy  ag'ainst  her,  but  to  secure  our  own  emancipation  we 
must  proceed  along  our  own  road,  sure  of  our  method, 
sure  of  our  goalj  and  not  be  led  astray  because  of  tem- 
porary" success  elsewhere.  Socialism  is  impossible  without 
Democracy.” 

II. 

H.  J.  Stenning,  the  translator  into  Flnglish  of 
Kautsky’s  book,  remarks  of  the  Dictatorship  that: 

“Properly  speaking,  what  we  see  now  is  a recrudescence 
of  Blanquism.  The  notion  of  a resolute  and  instructed 
minority  seizing  power  at  a 'time  of  social  ferment,  and 
forcibly  carrying  through  a Communist  programme,  was 
associated  with  the  name  of  Blanqui.  Between  1843  and 
1851  Karl  Marx  came  under  the  influence  of  French  Social- 
ism, and  in  v'^arious  writings  which  he  put  forth  at  that 
time  used  expressions  which  support  every  act  and  conten- 
tion of  the  Bolshevists.  It  is  quite  easy,  however,  to  pro- 
duce from  Marx’s  works  of  a later  period  telling  quotations 
against  Bolshevist  proceedings.” 

Again  : 

“In  essence,  the  Bolshevist  refine  is  an  endeavor  made 
by  a minority  to  constrain  the  majority  to  accept  its  opinions 
and  policy.  The  acquiescence  of  the  vast  peasant  popula- 
tion has  been  secured  at  the  price  of  dividing  amongst  them 
the  big  estates,  and  thus  creating  a huge  peasant  pro- 
prietary. In  some  particulars,  Bolshevism  recalls  the  phases 
of  previous  political  revolutions,  especially  in  its  efforts  to 
superimpose  a proletarian  upon  a middle-class  revolution. 
The  active  and  revolutionary  elements  of  the  workingclass 
have  sought  to  achieve  this  object  in  numerous  cases.  In- 
stances are  the  ‘Diggers’  of  17th  Century'^  England,  Babe^f’s 
Conspiracy  of  the.  Equals  of  1795,  the  Revolutions  of  1848, 
and  the  Commune  of  Paris.” 

A London  “Times”  reviewer  says: — 

“Kautsky  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  democracy 
against  dictatorship.  He  is  careful  from  the  very  outset 
to  define  what  he  considers  the  true  goal  of  Socialism,  viz.: 
‘The  abolition  of  every  kind  of  exploitation  and  oppression, 
be  it  directed  against  a class,  a party,  a sex  or  a race.  . . ’ 
Lenin  bases  his  proletarian  dictatorship  on  the  authority 
of  Marx.  Kautsky,  as  a life-long  disciple  of  Marx,  denies 
this,  and  maintains  that  Lenin  has  completely*  distorted 
Marx’s  reference  to  the  dictatorship.  .A.ccording  to  Kaut- 
sky’, Marx  was  not  thinking  of  ‘a  form  of  government,  but 
of  a condition  which  must  everywhere  arise  when  the  pro- 
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letariat  has  conquered  political  P?jer.’  o 

England  and  America  Marx  considered  that  the  transition 

from  Capitalism  to  Socialism  might  be  earned  out  peace- 
fully. Lenin  quotes  the  Paris  Commune  as  an  example  ot 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  and  refers  to  Marx  s ap- 
proval of  such  a dictatorship.  But,  says  Kautsky,  the 
Paris  Commune  was  a very  different  thing  from  Lenm  s 
dictatorship,  as  it  was  based  on  universal  suffrage.  Marx 
approved  of  the  Commune  because  he  considered  that  con- 
ditions had  arisen  in  Paris  which  made  it  possible  .or 
the  proletariat,  who  formed  the  majority,  to  dictate  tne 

form  of  government.” 

I'he  “Times”  writer  once  more: 

“Lenin  claims  that  his  Governm.ent  represents  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat.  Kautsky  quite  rightly  disputes 
this  claim,  pointing  out  that  the  proletariat  itself  is  divid- 
ed and  that  Lenin’s  Government  is  the  dictatorship  ot  a 
single  party.  Such  a Government,  he  continues,  can  only 
keep  in  power  by  means  of  Bonapartism.  If  a single  party 
attempts  to  organise  production,  that  is  not  Socialisrn, 
which  presupposes  the  existence  of  numerous  econo^c 
and  political  organisations  which  can  develop  fre^y.  Ihe 
atmosphere  of  the  barracks  is  not  conducive  to  Socialism 
but  that  is  the  atmosphere  that  any  dictatorship  which 
must  rely  upon  an  obedient  army,  is  forced  to  introduce. 

III. 

MacDonald,  arguing  for  the  Parliamentary  system 
with  the  contention  that  it  has  not  had  a real  chance, 
will  not  have  tyranny  and  repression  even  by  Bolshe- 
viks Says  he:  “A  revolution  made  in  the  spirit  and 
with  the  weapons  of  the  old  society  cannot  be  made 
the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  new  world.  ...  The 
argument  ‘We  must  make  a revolution  in  order  to 
transform  capitalism  into  socialism’  is  false.  Joseph 
King,  in  an  I.L.P.  pamphlet  on  “Soviets,”  says  :— 


“Soviets,  when  established  in  Russia  or  elsewhere, 
must  not  be  forcibly  put  down  by  other  governments 
What  they  achieve  must  be  tested  fairly,  not  destroyed 
before  considered.  If  the  old  institutions  of  western  de- 
mocracy cannot  give  peace  to  warring  nations,  nor  build 
a better  world  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  men  will  turn  to 
other  methods — Bolshevism  and  Soviets,  perhaps — and  try 
them.  Yet  it  is  well  to  pause  and  ask  whether  it  may  not 
be  easier  to  reform  and  reinspire  our  present  institutions 
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than  fly  to  alien  ones.  It  was  because  the  Russian  Czar- 
dom  was  past  restoration  and  Soviets  were  a natural  Rus- 
sian growth  that  they  have  laid  hold  of  Russia,  and  will 
probably  survive  there  for  years  to  come.” 

H.  W.  Lee,  editor  of  “Justice,”  in  his  address  last 
.August  to  the  .Annual  Conference  of  the  National 
Socialist  Party  declared  that : 

“So  far,  therefore,  from  the  attempts  at  the  Dictatorship 
of  the  Proletariat  in  Russia  and  Hungary  being  in  any 
sense  whatever  the  logical  outcome  of  the  doctrines  of 
Karl  Marx,  they  are  in  absolute  contradiction  to  everything 
that  he  taught.  The  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat  is  a 
misnomer.  It  is  in  every  sense  a ‘Dictatorship  OVER  the 
Proletariat.’  ” 

# 

He  proceeded  to  state  that  in  Western  Europe  the 

workers  with  intelligence  will  be  able  to  do  w'hat  they 
want  to  do  by  numbers  and  organisation  without  any 
Dictatorship,  and  added  : — 

“The  perfervid  advocates  of  the  ‘class  war,’  who  allege 
that  everything  the  workers  do  industrially  is  a manifesta- 
tion of.  ‘class  consciousness,’  and  who,  at  the  same  time, 
are  advocating  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat,  acknow- 
ledge by  that  advocacy  that  the  workers  as  a whole  do 
not  realise  that  there  is  a class  struggle  inherent  in  capi- 
talist society,  and  that  they  are  therefore  not  ‘class  con- 
scious,’ and  thus,  despairing  of  converting  any  large  num- 
ber of  the  workers  to  the  principles  of  Socialism,  they 
hope  to  make  a short  cut  to  the  Social  Revolution  by  a 
policy  of  active  and  passive  sabotage  w'hich  shall  pave  the 
way  to  a dictatorship  in  the  interests  of  those  who  cannot, 
— or  will  not — emancipate  themselves.  Never  have  the 
wage-earners  been  so  set  apart  as  a hopeless  class  of  helots 
as  by  those  whose  judgment  and  intelligence  have  been 
led  entirely  astray  by  the  temporary  domination  of  Lenin 
and  Trotsky.” 

IV. 

It  is  “Justice”  W'hich  quotes  Captain  Jacques  Sadoul, 
a prominent  member  of  the  French  Military  Mission 
.sent  to  Russia  in  1917,  and  generally  regarded  as  having 
become  converted  to  Bolshevism,  as  admitting  In  a 
recent  book  as  well-founded  the  accusation  brought 
against  “the  Bonapartist  policy  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky, 
which  is  manoeuvring  the  Soviets  more  and  more  to 


their  fancy,  taking  all  power  away  from  them  bit  by  bit. 
and  marching  with  giant  strides  towards  dictatorship. 
The  Bolsheviks,  in  reality,  are  carrying  out  the  most 
despotic  policy.  They  disperse  local  Soviets  suspected 
of  hostility  to  the  Government  one  after  the  other. 
Members  of  the  Soviets  are  no  longer  deliberators,  but 
functionaries.”  If,  however,  we  want  what  we  mav 
term  “heaped”  condemnation  of  Dictatorship  in 
practice  and  of  the  practices  alluded  to  by  Sadoul,  we 
must  turn  to  Spargo’s  book.  It  contains  as  appendix 
III.,  a letter  from  Oskar  Tokoi,  “the  first  Socialist 
Prime  Minister  in  the  world,”  formerly  Premier  of 
Poland,  written  in  September,  1918,  ending  as  follows: 
\ou,  over  in  America,  are  not  able  to  imagine  how 
horrible  the  life  in  Russia  at  the  present  time  is.  The 
period  after  the  French  Revolution  surely  must  have 
been  as  a life  in  a paradise  compared  with  this.  Hunger, 
brigandage,  arrests,  and  murders,  are  such  everv-day 
events  that  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  them.  Free- 
dom of  assemblage,  association,  free  speech,  and  free 
press,  is  a far-away  ideal  which  is  altogether  destroyed 
at  the  present  time.  Arbitrary  rules  and  terror  are 
raging  everywhere,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  not  onlv 
the  terror  proclaimed  by  the  Government,  but  individual 
terror  as  well.”  Tokoi  is  sure  that  a Socialist 
society  cannot  be  brought  about  b}^  the  force  of  arms, 
and  cannot  be  supported  by  the  force  of  arms.  Ap- 
pendix II.  is  “a  Report  to  the  International  Socialist 
Bureau,  by  Inna  Rakitnikov,  Vice-President  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviet  of  Delegates 
placing  themselves  upon  the  grounds  of  the  defence  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly.”  This  report  was  written 
in  June,  1918,  and  in  its  lengthy  pages  says: — “Bol- 
shevism is  an  experiment  tried  on  the  Russian  people. 
The  people  are  going  to  pay  dearly  for  it.  At  least, 
let  not  this  experiment  be  lost  on  them,  as  well  as  on 
other  peoples!  Let  the  Socialists  of  Western  Europe 
be  not  unduly  elated  by  words  or  by  far-fetched  judg- 
ments. Let  them  look  the  cruel  reality  in  the  face  and 
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examine  facts  to  find  out  the  truth.  A tyranny  which 
is  supported  by  bayonets  is  always  repugnant,  wher- 
ever it  comes  from,  and  under  whatever  name  it  may 
strut.  It  can  have  nothing  in  common  with  Socialism, 
which  is  not  only  a doctrine  of  economic  necessity,  but 
ahso  a doctrine  of  superior  justice  and  truth.”  Natur- 
ally, you  will  not  fail  to  keep  in  mind  the  other  side  of 
the  shield ; it  is  terribly  difficult  to  get  at  the  facts,  and 
the  why  of  them  ; nor  must  one  forget  that  the  partisan- 
ship which,  among  Socialists,  was  developed  by  the 
“splits”  over  the  war  is  being  carried  further  afield.  I 
am  wishful,  however,  to  keep  away  from  Terroristic 
aspects,  and  gladly  turn  to  Spargo  himself  on  Dictator- 
ship. 

V. 

Spargo’s  aim,  as  one  would  expect,  has  been  to  make 
a deliberate  and  scientific  studv  of  Bolshevism.  He 
has  completely  ignored  the  new’spaper  Rood  of  “out- 
rages” and  “crimes”  charged  against  the  Bolsheviki. 
He  explains  that  he  has  gathered  his  evidence  from 
Socialist  sources.  He  himself,  as  you  know,  has 
written  many  books  on  Socialist  principles.  His  work 
on  “Bolshevism”  runs  into  nearly  400  pages.  Let  us 
turn  to  the  chapter  on  Bolshevist  Theory  and  Practice. 
Utopia-making  is  dissected.  The  Dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  is  thus  placed:  “AH  that  is  new  in  Bolshev- 
ism is  that  a very  old  method  of  action,  and  a verv  old 
philosophy  of  action,  have  been  seized  upon  bv  a new- 
class  which  attempts  to  unite  them  to  a new  program.  “ 
'I'he  idea  of  a minority  imposing  its  will  bv  force  is  the 
“note  of  impatient,  desperate,  menacing  despair.”  In 
claiming  that  Dictatorship  is  Marxian,  the  Bolsheviks 
are  “indulging  in  verbal  tricks.”  “It  is  the  essence  of 
Marx’s  teaching  that  the  social  revolution  must  come 
as  a historical  necessity  w-hen  the  proletariat  itself 
comprises  an  oveiwvhelming  majority  of  the  people.”” 
Marx,  indeed,  many  times  in  his  long  life,  found  himself 
with  Engels  “engaged  in  a fierce  w^ar  against  the  ver\ 
things  Lenin  and  Trotzky  and  their  associates  have 


been  trying  to  do.”  We  get  a scholarly  view  of  why 
Dictatorship  found  acceptance  in  Russia,  which  view 
leads  to  the  emphatic  assertion  that  “there  is  nothing 
more  certain  in  the  whole  range  of  social  and  political 
life  than  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  that  the  power  of  the 
State  must  be  seized  and  used  by  the  proletariat  against 
the  non-proletarian  classes,  even  for  a relatively  brief 
period,  can  only  be  carried  out  by  destroying  all  the 
democracy  thus  far  achieved.” 

VI. 

Briefly,  the  case  against  proletarian  Dictatorship  as 
interpreted  by  Lenin  is  that  it  is  anti-Marxist,  anti- 
democratic, exalts  militarism,  destroys  freedom  of 
speech  and  thought,  means  reaction,  leads  back  to 
despotism  and  cannot  establish  Socialism. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AUSTRALIA  AND  PROLETARIAN 
DICTATORSHIP. 

These  recent  Letters  on  Russian  theory  and 
practice  should  have  made  reasonably  clear 
the  working  of  Sovietism  in  the  political  and 
economic  Government  of  a revolutionary  Re- 
public. Every  thoughtful  reader  should  have 
added  to  the  sum  total  of  his  knowledge,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  gripped  many  pres  and  cons  of  the  vital 
issues  at  stake.  The  same  class  of  reader  would  ah+o 
have  seen  that  with  a vast  sympathy  with  the  Russian 
Revolution  and  the  Bolsheviki,  and  an  equally  intense 
hostility  to  .\llied  Intervention  and  the  capitalist’c 
assailants  of  the  Bolsheviki,  the  writer  of  these  Letters 
has  endeavored  to  preside  over  an  impartial  inquiry  as 
between  the  spokesmen  in  the  movement  who,  whether 
as  critics  or  defenders  of  principles  and  tactics,  are 
largely  at  variance.  With  all  eyes  on  Russia,  that 
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remarkable  country  has  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  not 
only  capitalistic  attack,  but  of  Socialist  criticism  as  well. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  controversies  which  w’ere  raging 
throughout  the  Socialist  wwld  prior  to  the  Revolution 
were  carried  beyond  the  Revolution  on  the  part  of  the 
theorists  of  w'orkingdass  science  and  philosophy ; and 
so  Russia,  while  doing  its  job,  has  also  had  to  meet 
plenty  of  attack  from  its  friends  upon  its  methods; 
similarly,  Russia  has  had  to  take  the  initiative  in 
reaching  the  workingclass  of  the  world  by  its  verv  need 
of  co-operation  and  understanding.  It  all  proves  how 
international  the  whole  of  the  Labor  question  is.  X’erily, 
Russia  has  hugely  influenced  the  thought  of  all  lands, 
and,  verily,  all  she  has  essayed  in  endeavouring  to  give 
practical  effect  to  Socialist  teaching  must  profoundly 
enter  into  the  movement’s  calculations  everywhere.  To- 
day, the  fiercest  rivalries  between  the  opposing  elements 
in  the  Labor  and  Socialist  ranks  turn  upon  endorsing  in 
part,  to  the  full,  or  not  at  all,  the  Russian  lines  of 
action.  Australia,  if  It  is  to  count,  cannot  escape 
familarising  itself  with  the  issues,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
done  the  sounder  will  be  its  own  courses.  Thus  it  is 
I reach  the  stage  of  venturing  to  contribute  a viewpoint 
to  the  ever-widening  discussion.  That  view-point,  in 
a few  words,  is  that  our  own  industrial  and  Parlia- 
mentary machinery  can  be  more  rapidly  altered  or  used 
to  ensure  reconstruction  towards  emancipation  than 
beginning  anew  on  Russian  lines. 

I. 

I want  to  be  understood  as  having  reached  this  view 
(which  view  events  and  the  conclusions  formed  by  them 
may  modify  or  change,  and  even  speedily  so,  for  it  Is 
a revolutionary  period  in  which  we  live,  and  the  melting 
pot  hisses  ominously) — =-I  wish,  I say,  to  be  understoo^l 
as  reaching  this  view  through  the  impartial  inquiry 
aforesaid,  supplemented  by  observation  in  my  own  land 
of  Australasia,  than  which  I know  no  other  firsthand. 
As  a fact,  the  more  I read  on  Russia  and  its  situation 
ind  problems — the  more  I read  by  Lenin  himself  (and 


he  grows  bigger  and  ever  bigger  to  me) — the  more  I 
can  see  the  possibility  of  Australasia  finding  its  separate 
way,  as  greatly  as  Russia,  to  the  New  Order,  and  the 
supremacy  of  Labor.  I think  that  Russia  has  far  to  go 
before  its  people  have  the  standard  of  subsistence,  the 
degree  of  comfort  and  the  freedoms  enjoyed  by  Austra- 
lians. Mind,  I am  not  apologising  for  our  own  short- 
comings in  these  directions ; they  hurt  us  in  all  proba- 
bility as  much  as  Russia’s  lesser  acquirements  hurt 
its  people ; we,  I think,  should  have  done  much  better 
for  ourselves,  and  likewise  much  better  than  Russia. 
Xor  am  I denying  that  under  Capitalism  we  may  land 
where  England  economically  is,  and  wEere  America  is 
in  the  repression  and  persecution  of  radicalism  ; nor 
am  I denying  that  Russia  has  had  mountainous  diffi- 
culties to  overcome,  and  in  due  time  may  forge  dis- 
tances ahead  of  us.  I am  simply  contending  that  on 
the  facts  our  economic  and  liberal  standard  is  higher 
than  Russia’s,  and  that  this  is  so  because,  fortuitously 
(or,  an  you  will,  by  the  laws  of  historic  materialism), 
something  entered  into  our  social  life  which,  if  it  can  be 
maintained,  will  prove  to  be  as  naturally  emancipatory 
as  oppression  succeeded  by  revolution  proved  the  be- 
ginnings of  such  for  Russia.  That  something?  Labor 
dominance  and  its  corollary  of  power  gained  by  the 
extension  of  the  principles  of  Democracy. 

II. 

.At  a certain  stage  in  Labor’s  evolution  in  this  land, 
Labor  was  able  to  act  so  formidably  on  the  industrial 
field  that  it  came  to  recognise  and  assert  its  political 
power,  and  catching  Capitalism  napping  (to  put  it  that 
way)  for<Sed  an  entry  into  the  arena  of  law-making,  and 
marched  from  stage  to  stage  until  it  was  the  very 
Government  itself.  Supreme  consequences,  not  yet 
clearly  realised,  followed  from  this.  Legi.slative  and 
administrative  power,  while  responsible  for  manv 
muddles  and  blunders,  did  exert  a beneficial  influence 
economically,  and  doing  this  did  in  effect  give  Labor  a 
prestige  not  then  reached  anywhere  else,  not  even  in 
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Germany  (due  in  this  latter  case  to  the  failure  to  dove- 
tail democracy  and  the  Constitution),  .And  this  domin- 
ance also  became  a moral  force,  and  whether  Labor  was 
in  or  out  of  office  was  practically  operative ; and  the 
more  so  because  if  not  the  Government,  Labor  was, 
broadly  speaking,  the  only  alternative  Government,  and 
to  such  an  extent  so  that  “ratting”  from  Labor  came  to 
be  well-nigh  the  dominating  factor  on  the  other  side. 
This  “Something,”  no  doubt  aided  by  our  national 
vouth,  has  many  things  to  its  credit  (such  as  adult 
suffrage.  White  Australia,  industrial  arbitration)  which, 
» whatever  case  may  be  urged  against  any  or  all  of  them, 
did  substantially  raise  and  standardise  the  prestige  of 
Labor,  and  thus  exercised  as  much  an  indirect  influence 
as  a direct.  Take  the  three  “planks”  just  enumerated 
and  respecting  (i)  try  to  estimate  the  far-reaching 
individual  and  collective  results  from  so  uplifting  a 
surrender  to  the  consciousness  of  power  and  the 
doctrine  of  equality;  respecting,  (2)  consider  what  it 
has  done,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  simplifying  organisa- 
tion by  imposing  an  absence  of  conflicting  tongues, 
training,  traditions,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  ex- 
ploiters’ ability  to  play  us  off  racially  one  against  the 
other  in  competition  for  bread  and  women ; and 
respecting,  (3)  note  the  portent  and  potentiality  of  a 
trade  unionism  brought  to  a higher  numerical  strength, 
proportionate  to  population,  than  with  any  countrv'  in 
the  world. 

III. 

Taking  the  big  sweep,  I seem  to  see  that  the  “some- 
thing” I am  naming  Labor  Dominance  is  what  has 
penetrated  into  the  whole  of  Australian  thought,  and 
thus  made  the  “something”  the  creature  of  its  time 
and  the  custodian  of  our  special  genius.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  Australianism.  It  has  permeated  opponents  to  an 
extent  that  would  have  made  their  fathers  shudder. 
It  is  ih  and  about  all  our  national  bases  and  outlook. 
“The  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.”  “Men  are 
moulded  by  their  conditions.”  The  case  being  as  it  is, 
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it  by  no  means  abolishes  the  Class  Struggle  nor  ensures 
stability.-  The  Class  Struggle  is  peculiar  to  the 
existence  of  classes — and  these  we  still  have.  Stability 
can  only  come  with  the  removal  of  Capitalism,  with 
its  perpetual  challenge  and  production  for  profit.  Never- 
theless, by  virtue  of  the  development  we  have  passed 
through,  it  appears  to  me  as  if  in  this  country  there  is 
a process  which  if  once,  if  ever,  taken  at  the  flood  will 
lead  to  the  Social  Revolution.  This  is  the  task  of 
Labor,  for  Labor’s  emancipation  must  be  its  own  work. 
So  far  as  Labor  has  gone  in  Australia  its  achievements 
belong  to  itself,  but  they  show  that  Labor  is  almost  the 
nation;  and  so,  when  it  cares  to  be  the  New  Nation, 
why  not?  In  the  light  of  its  yesterdays  and  the  evolu- 
tion it  has  made,  what  hinders  its  steady,  peaceful  and 
even  legal  pressing  forward  to  the  prize  of  full  economic 

power  ? 

IV. 

The  replies  to  the  questions  I think  I can  hear.  I 
give  due  weight  to  them,  yet  persist  in  the  opinion  that 
Governmental  power  being  possible  for  Labor  it  is  also 
possible  for  Labor  to  act  in  the  interests  of  the  workers 
to  the  further  improvement  of  their  economic  lot  and 
ultimate  class  supremacy.  If  we  do  not  get  the  right 
sort  of  Labor  Governments  and  parties  our  problem  is 
how  to  get  the  right  sort — not  to  destroy  parties  and 
Parliaments  in  favor  of  a violent  and  swift  cataclysm. 
It  looks  to  me  like  this  : — On  the  day  that  education  and 
events  enable  us  to  return  to  power  a party  with  a 
mandate  to  establish  the  proletarian  Dictatorship  and 
overthrow  Capitalism,  on  that  day  it  shall  be  done.  I 
believe  it  to  be  practicable  to  do  it : I believe  it  to  be  a 
much  easier,  safer  and  quicker  road  to  travel  than 
repudiating  our  own  ways  and  starting  off  scratch  with 
Russia’s.  In  other  words,  I am  contending  that  the 
machinery  we  have  fashioned  to  our  understanding  and 
needs  is  a superior  instrument  for  us  to  the  Soviets 
and  can  do  as  much  for  us  as  Soviets  could  do.  I am 
contending  that  our  Social  Revolution  can  be  the 
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peaceful  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  order, 
am  contending  that  Democracy  is  not  outw'orn  and  out- 
grown, and  that  all  that  is  wrong  with  it  is  that  it 
hasn’t  gone  far  enough  (but  can).  I am 
contending  that  the  history  of  Parliamentarism  ^ m 
this  country  does  not  so  far  uphold  Lenin’s  dissection 
and  denunciation,  and  that  Parliament  can  be  bent  to 
whatever  we  wish.  As  for  the  Dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  we  can,  I think,  concede  its  necessity  with- 
out making  it  a disfranchising  weapon.  Indeed,  the  less 
w'e  hint  at  disfranchisement  in  Australia,  the  better  for 
ourselves — it  is  an  unthinkable  means,  means  to  end 
as  it  may  be  in  Russia.  Given  a party  in  power 
executing  the  mandate  of  an  aw^akened  and  intelligent 
citizenship,  and  consciously  and  determinedly  setting- 
up the  Socialist  Republic,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
we  will  have  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat,  if  not 
as  Lenin  interprets  it,  then  as  Marx  did,  and  at  any  rate 
as  our  own  circumstances  require.  In  this,  manner  we 
will  be  the  legitimate  bearers  onward  of  the  “some- 
thing” that  started  our  road  to  power  in  Australia,  and 
not  resting  in  any  false  security  nor  forgetting  how 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  resist  encroach- 
ments upon  the  strength  and  efficacy  of  the  “some- 
thing,” and  at  the  same  time  add  to  its  power  as 
bestower  of  economic  and  intellectual  freedom.  As  a 
policy  for  Labor,  I earnestly  submit  this  plan  for  con- 
sideration. As  a programme  for  Labor,  I submit  the 
continuing  to  do  as  in  the  past  all  we  can  do,  both  on 
the  industrial  and  political  fields  (opposing  the  efforts  of 
both  sections  of  one-plan  advocates)  plus  making  the 
industriaP  “immediate  aim”  the  One  Big  Union,  and 
the  political  “immediate  aim”  Nationalisation,  with  the 
further  aim  of  blending  them  as  the  State  on  the  day 
of  the  conquest  of  political  power  by  the  workingclass, 
wdth  Lenins  on  hand  to  dare  and  do.  On  the  political 
side,  let  us  nationalise  (and  as  we  are  doing  it,  establish 
the  right  to  work  and  abolish  the  law  of  inheritance) 
and  on  the  industrial  side  let  us  hand  over  the  control 
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of  the  nationalised  industry  to  its  industrial  union. 
Practicable,  I claim  this  to  be;  speedier  too — just  as 
speedy  as^  we  like  to  make  it — than  working  for  a 
catastrophic  experience  such  as  Russia’s. 

V. 

Of  course,  I am  open  to  conviction  otherwise.  But,, 
as  I have  said,  with  all  the  difficulties  I visualise,  and 
despite  all  arguments  amid  which  of  late  I have  been 
dwelling,  I reach  the  conclusion  for  the  time  being 
that  not  having  had  to  depose  Czardom,  and  not  having 
had  the  Soviet  as  peculiar  to  ourselves,  but  hav’ing  seen 
Labor  Deni(x:racy  successfully  at  v\x>rk,  and  alreadv 
enjoying  much  that  Lenin  seeks  to  accorpplish  as 
reforms,  we  shall  wisely  bear  the  ills  we  have  than 
others  that  w’e  know  not  ol,  or — again  a simile — 
keep  to  the  devil  we  know  rather  than  ogle  the  devil 
we  don’t.  I consider  this  view  to  be  justified  from  Lenirr 
himself.  “The  Communist  who  wishes  to  set  up  a 
Commune  now  is  no  Communist’’  is  a saving  of  Lenin 
quoted  by  Professor  Cioode  in  “Bolshevism  at  Work.” 
Sanity  would  appear  to  be  shown  in  seeing  what  Russia 
makes  of  abolishing  private  ownership  in  the  means  of 
production  ere  we  urge  Australia  to  follow  literally  in 
her  steps.  In  their  introduction  to  Klara  Zetkin’s 
“Through  Dictatorship  to  Democracy’’  (I  have,  you 
detect,  urged  the  reverse  pathway),  Eden  and  Cedar 
Paul  quote  Masaryk  as  writing  in  “The  Spirit  of 
Russia’’  that  “Modern  democracv  does  not  aim  at 
RULE  at  all,  but  at  ADMINISTRATION,  at  the 
administration  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people.  How  this  new  conception,  this  new  estimate,  of 
state  organisation  and  social  organisation  can 

be  carried  out  in  practice  is  no  mere  ques- 
tion of  POWER ; it  is  a difficult  problem 

of  ADMINISTRATIVE  TECHNIQUE.’’  It  is  a preg- 
nant thought  pregnantly  expressed.  It  is  a truth  our 
Movement  here  is  up  against.  Perhaps  the  Soviet  is 
the  answer.  We  shall  see.  For  my  part,  I consider 
ourselves,  with  our  methods,  as  likelier  to  find  the  an- 
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swer  to  suit  our  particular  make-up  than  rushing  along 
Russian  tracks.  Engels,  in  his  Editor’s  Preface  to 
“Capital,”  says  of  the  times  and  Marx:  Surely,  at 

such  a moment,  the  voice  ought  to  be  heard  of  a man 
whose  whole  theory  is  the  result  of  a life-long  study  of 
the  economic  history  and  condition  of  England,  and 
whom  that  study  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  least 
in  Europe,  England  is  the  only  country  where  the 
inevitable  social  revolution  might  be  effected  entirely 
bv  peaceful  and  legal  means.  He  certainly  never  forgot 
to  add  that  he  hardly  expected  the  English  ruling 
classes  to  submit,  without  a ‘pro-slavery  rebellion,  to 
this  peaceful  and  legal  revolution.”  What  Marx  dis- 
cerned is  our  heritage.  The  Australian  is  a political 
animal.  He  is  a Constitutionalist.  He  is  the  twain, 
and  also  the  kicker  over  the  traces  when  they  irk.  T his 
orevents  his  ritrid  regimentation  and  makes  him  detest 
“Prussianism.’’  The  resultant  mixture  is  what  guards 
and  guides  him,  and  to  my  mind  warrants  the  view- 
point herein  set  forth.  Touching  Marx’s  point  that 
beyond  an  English  speaking  revolution,  “effected 
entirely  by  peaceful  and  legal  means,”  there  would  be  a 
rebellion  by  the  ruling  class,  we  must  not  omit  to  see 
that  such  a rebellion  being  “illegal”  would  morally,  by 
our  standards,  be  almost  indefensible,  and,  therefore, 
the  easier  crushed,  especially  as  all  the  machinery  of 
the  State  would  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists. 
Talk  about  hoisting  Capitalisrn  with  its  own  petard  !— 
It  captures  one’s  imagination  in  winging  colors. 


CHAPTER  VH. 

THE  ROAD  TO  POWER— IN  AUSTRALIA. 

▼ UST  as  a speaker  after  a discussion  on  his  “talk” 
I will  find  it  needful  to  speak  again  in  order  to  put 
I himself  right  or  to  clear  up  misunderstandings,  I 
find  myself  anxious  to  avoid  creating  a wrong 
impression  by  what  has  been  said  in  these  Letters 
on  revolutionary  Russia  and  ourselves.  That  is  why 
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I shall  here  go  over  the  ground  again  respecting 
some  points  in  last  letter,  rather  than,  as  I had  contem- 
plated, showing  the  relationship  of  Marx  and  Lenin  in 
thought  and  action,  and  how  Lenin  in  particulars  con- 
strues Marx  quite  at  variance  with  other  Marxists  of 
note.  On  this  latter  head  I will,  however,  say  that  it 
appears  to  me  there  is  ample  justification  from  the 
writings  of  Marx  for  the  policy  and  programme  ad- 
vocated in  our  last  Letter.  Parenthetically,  I note  that 
a writer  in  Glasgow  “Forward”  (Dec.  27,  1919)  men- 
tions that  “Lincoln  Steffens,  an  avowed  hero  worshipper 
of  Lenin’s,  who  was  with  Bullit  in  his  now-famous 
secret  mission  from  President  Wilson  to  Soviet  Russia, 
told  me  the  other  day  that  ‘Lenin  was  no  Leninite,’  and 
that  he  had  never  met  any  one  less  of  a rigid  doctrin- 
aire than  the  man  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  Soviet 
Russia.”  Marx,  you  know,  is  said  to  have  said  by  way 
of  rebuke  to  some  of  those  speaking  in  his  name  “I  am 
no  Marxian,”  and  he  once  described  his  plan  as  that  of 
revolutionary  ev'olution.  Now  for  a few  postscript 
remarks. 

I. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  as  against  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  ideas  of  a violent  upheaval  as  maker  of 
the  Social  Revolution  (and  in  a secondary  character  as 
against  the  adoption  of  Soviets  and  Dictatorship  as 
practised  in  Russia)  I have  urged  following  the  lines  of 
action  we  better  know'  in  Australia,  and  that  these  lines 
cover  a w'Ord  for  palliation,  for  democracy,  for  national-* 
isation,  for  linked-up  unionism  as  contributory  to  Social 
Revolution.  I have  made  the  claim  that  these  lines  can 
be  equally  efficient  as  Russia’s  lines,  and  for  us  are  as 
natural  as  Russia’s  to  her,  while  ours  can  be  speedier  ' 
and  peacefuller  for  us  than  the  reversal  of  our  evolu- 
tionary tracks.  I now  desire  to  insist  that  I speak  for 
what  I have  called  our  lines  upon  the  distinct  and  delib- 
erate acceptance  of  Socialism,  and  therefore,  ever  upon 
the  means  keeping  the  end  in  view' ; and  further,  I speak 
as  one  prepared  to  take  full  advantage  of  events  in 
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changing  the  tactic.  Least  of  all  must  I for  one  moment 
be  understood  as  in  any  w'ay  justifying  the  standards- 
and  status  of  the  Australian  w'orkingclass  as  fair  and 
just,  or  to  be  a halting-place,  or  an  appanage  of  the  Ser- 
vile State.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  such  a 
claim  as  I have  made  for  Australia’s  relative  improve- 
ment in  living  conditions,  etc.,  without  being  charged 
W'ith  condoning  those  conditions  or  as  offering  apologies 
for  Things  as  They  Are.  Heaven  knows  that  theworkers 
lot  is  hard  enough,  and  bad  enough  in  all  conscience  T 
— in  Australia  as  elsew'here.  In  not  the  faintest  scintilla 
do  I excuse  in  Capitalism’s  favor  that  hard  lot.  It  is- 
not  necessary  to  make  excuses  for  evils  in  emphasising 
that  our  evifs  are  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  In  pointing 
out  that  by  following  a certain  course  of  action  our 
workingclass  has  managed  to  secure  more  for  itself 
than  is  granted  abtx>ad  1 in  no  way  defend  the  ex- 
ploitation and  oppression  ever  operative  under  Capital- 
ism. The  workers’  historic  mission  is  to  abolish  both 
oppression  and  exploitation.  In  this  mission  there  can 
be  no  resting  on  content.  My  point  is  that  oppression 
and  exploitation  can  be  as  simply  and  as  surely  ended 
by  developing  and  strengthening  our  ow'n  industrial 
and  Parliamentary  weapons  as  by  seeking  to  overturn 
i^hem  in  favor  of  weapons  w’e  are  not  fundamentally  in 
tune  W'ith  nor  know  how'  to  apply  as  usefully  as  we  do 
our  own. 

II. 

Take  next  the  question  of  palliation.  The  favoring 
of  a palliation  that  does  palliate  must  not  be  taken  to 
mean  the  favoring  of  every  nostrum  or  shibboleth  or 
platform  “plank”  that  may  be  devised,  or  as  opposing, 
say,  the  strike  under  arbitration,  or  any  expedient 
exception  to  the  rule.  One  may  stand  broadly  for  the 
Labor  platform  and  at  the  same  time  regret  its  length 
and  detail.  Some  of  us  would  have  it  much  more  basic 
and  explicit  and  also  briefer.  You  could  stand  even 
against  the  platform  and  yet,  because  you  stood  for 
the  Movement,  also  stand  for  the  platform  provision- 
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ally — for  by  educational  work  all  the  time  are  delegates 
of  the  right  sort  elected  and  conferences  moulded  and 
platforms  changed.  Much  that  is  wrong  about  our 
parties  comes  of  neglecting  the  rank  and  file.  “Tliey 
are  our  masters  let  us  educate  our  masters”  said 
some  notable  or  other.  The  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  unity  carries  disabilities  with  it,  but  nevertheless 
unity  is  our  hope  and  without  it  we  are  futile.  The 
argument  on  palliatives  must  be  on  the  facts.  Once, 
however,  reach,  as  I have  done,  the  view  that  palliatiA  Cs 
can  and  do  palliate,  you  will,  I think,  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  palliation  can  be  progressive — or  from 
stage  to  stage  and  thus  a process  bringing  so  much 
of  amelioration  as  to  accelerate  the  appetite  for  eman- 
cipation. Admit  that  within  Capitalism  so  much  (and 
no  more)  palliation  is  possible,  then  it  appears  cx>mmon- 
sense  to  secure  the  maximum,  and  with  it  in  your  hands 
see  its  limitations  and  with  the  added  strength  it  gives 
you  knock  down  Capitalism  by  the  momenturii  of 
ever-growing  palliation.  Our  intelligence  will  be  the  onlv 
protection  against  moving  in  a vicious  circle.  H.tre 
again  the  pivot  of  the  controversy  is  that  by  following 
the  pathway  of  palliation  it  must  do  better  for  the 
workers  seeking  Socialism  than  the  stupid,  if  popular 

allowing  Capitalism  to  “put  the  boot  in’’ 
w-iU  bring  Socialism  quicker.  A danger  either  wav, 
admitted  for  in  the  first  case  you  mav  if  you  make  con- 
lented  and  well-fed  slaves  delay  your  objective,  while 
m the  second  case  you  may  be  so  “booted”  a.s  to  be 
crushed  for  centuries.  Having  decided  re  the  theorv  of 
increasing  misery^  that  I strongly  object  to  be  made  a 
A’lctim  of  the  theory  I see  each  worker,  face  to  face  with 
the  issue,  also  so  deciding — and  there,  obviously  the 
argument  finishes.  We  do  not  like,  or  want,  increasinjr 
misery  ; we  do  all  believe  that  with  good  feeding  we 
are  stronger  and  better  and  less  satisfied  messengers 
of  emancipation,  and  in  our  superior  equipment  and 
higher  education  abler  foes  of  Capitalism.  And  once 
more,  none  of  us  have  met  the  worker  who,  being  able  ' 
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to  secure  some  palliation  of  his  conditions,  says  No 
to  it.  Palliation  is  in  the  nature  of  things— you  cannot 
act  politically  or  industrially  without  being  palliative. 
But  you  can  have  y’our  palliation  as  means  to  an  en 

instead  of  as  an  end. 

III. 

Nationalisation.  One  does  not  appear  able  to  use  the 
word  without  shouts  of  “State  Capitalism,”  “Look  at 
our  railways,”  and  so  on.  People  keep  telling  me  that 
nationalisation  is  not  Socialism;  but  I know  that. 
Nationalisation  under  Capitalism  will  be  State  Capital- 
ism, but  under  Socialism  will  be  the  Co-operative  Com- 
monwealth. In  other  words,  Nationalisation  is  an  integ- 
ral part  of  the  economic  order  we  term  Socialism.  The 
more  of  it  we  get  under  Capitalism,  the  less  of  it  we 
shall  have  to  transfer  from  Capitalism  to  Socialism. 
Nationalisation  based  upon  production  for  use  demo- 
cratically controlled,  and  plus  the  abolition  of  the  com- 
mercial traffic  in  Labor,  will  be  Socialism.  National- 
isation, like  democracy,  is  part  and  parcel  of  Socialism. 
Not  if  you  stop  at  Nationalisation,  but  only’  if  you  take 
charge*of  it.  Trustification  is  Capitalism,  but  when  the 
nation  owns  the  trusts,  and  socialises,  w’e  are  getting 
where  Marx  pointed.  What  is  Socialism?  The  social- 
isation of  the  means  of  production,  distribution  and 
exchange.  What  is  socialisation?  Nationalisation  as- 
already  defined.  As  part  of  the  policy  for  Labor  seeking 
Socialism,  I say  nationalise  and  hand  over  control  to 
the  industrial  union,  and  so,  having  no  speculators  or 
dividends,  establish  the  New  Order  in  Australia. 

IV. 

In  effect  the  One  Big  Lnion  will  be  the  Soviet  system 
without  all  the  trouble  the  latter  is  laying  up  for  itself 
when  (having  abandoned  its  bureaucratic  tendencies  and 
its  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  having  enfran- 
chised all)  it  feels  the  conflicting  issues  that  even  with 
a common  industrial  interest  intellectually  divide  men. 
One  Big  Unionism  and  the  Soviet  system  in  essence 
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are  alike  as  two  peas.  We  can  here  do  the  first 
about  a thousand  times  easier  than  we  can  do  the 
latter  (unless  we  have  a catastrophic  revolution — and, 
as  far  as  I see,  the  chances  of  such  are  not  with  us) 
and,  as  I claim,  wisely  leave  to  the  political  field  as  at 
present  we  know  it  (though  with  “reforms”  introduced) 
all  those  matters  outside  economic  administration.  “Let 
us  have  the  maximum  of  union,”  says  Lenin  on  the 
question  of  Parliamentarism,  which  question  he  regards 
as  of  secondary  importance.  It  is  for  the  workingclass 
a matter  of  life  or  death  that  it  achieves  One  Big  Union- 
ism. It  is,  I believe,  the  structure  of  the  future  State — 
for  us. 

V. 

Democracy.  I am  told  that  it  is  a sham  and  a de- 
lusion. Maybe,  but  I cannot  see  it,  if  I have  due  regard 
to  it  as  at  work  in  Australia,  and  perceive  it  to  be  in- 
complete until  industrial  democracy  follows  upon  politi- 
cal democracy.  There’s  the  heart  of  the  pomegranate, 
so  to  speak.  Political  democracy  is  not  all-sufficing — 
but  it  is,  like  nationalisation,  an  integral  part  of  Social- 
ism. Having  won  to  it  we  may  not  safely  let  it  go,  and 
we  demonstrably  have  in  it  a weapon  whereby  we  can 
return  to  Parliament  just  the  sort  of  programme  we 
need.  If  the  suffrage  be  a moral  right  it  must  be  immoral 
to  disfranchise.  We  cannot  copy  the  Bolsheviks  in 
this  matter.  To  suggest  it  is  to  invite  our  own  dis- 
franchisement. To  coquet  with  the  idea  is  to  seek  dis- 
aster. Our  Australian  system  of  the  ballot  and  adult 
suffrage  stands  high  as  achievement  and  practice.  If 
you  say  we  have  a bourgeois  democracy,  that  may  be 
correct  as  designating  our  social  order,  but  is  not  to 
say  that  the  universal  vote  is  bourgeois,  for  the  uni- 
versal vote  is  mass  action  of  a very  advanced  character. 
We  can,  indeed,  amend  the  details  of  its  operation  to 
provide  for  the  recall  and  the  referendum,  but  to  insist 
that  proletarian  dictatorship,  demands  its  repudiation 
is  to  ask  for  confusion  and  conspiracy.  We  of  the 
movement  for  Social  Justice  cannot  tinker  and  tamper 
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with  hard-won  freedoms.  We  are  for  liberty  of  thought 
and  for  free  speech— never  for  a disfranchising  plan 
that  even  in  our  own  hands  vv'ill  begin  with  the  exploiter 
and  recoil  upon  ourselves  by  giving  openings  to  one 
faction  to  strangle  another.  Instead  of  less,  we  want 
more  of  Democracy,  and  upon  this  principle  my  sober 
and  mature  opinion  is  that  w'e  can  bend  Parliament  to 
our  purposes  and  set  up  a knitted  unionism  capable  of 
freeing  us  from  the  want,  woe  and  wretchedness  every- 
where to  be  feared  or  experienced  under  the  capitalistic 

regime. 

VI. 

Marx  thought  that  Socialism  would  or  could  come 
in  certain  lands  by  evolutionary,  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic steps.  Lenin,  I make  bold  to  claim,  agrees  that 
methods  suitable  in  one  country  may  not  be  suitable 
in  another.  He  urged  the  Communists  of  Hungap^ 
not  to  copy  in  detail  the  Russian  “model.”  We  in 
Australia  can,  I believe,  learn  many  lessons  from 
Russia — but  the  lessons  may  be  as  much  how’  not  to 
do  it  as  how  to  do  it.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Soviet  system 
bv  its  all-inclusive  character  gets  better  government 
bv  embracing  the  working  people  wdthin  its  folds  more 
compactly  and  directly  than  our  methods,  then  One  Big 
Unionism,  beginning’  in  the  shops  and  prweeding  to 
centralised  authority,  seems  to  offer  similar  advan- 
tages. As  to  whether  the  Russian  system  can  be  trans- 
planted to  Australia,  even  if  desirable  and  found  inevit- 
able. wall  depend  upon  knowing  all  the  facts  of  the 
issues  and  the  methods.  As  a last  w^ord,  I again  plead 
for  the  fullest  freedom  of  discussion  and  for  the  fullest 
investigation.  Of  my  owm  slight  contribution  to  the 
“vexed  question”  of  overthrowing  Capitalism  in  the 
light  of  the  Russian  Revolution  I remind  you  that  the 
policy  suggested  is  presented  as  an  adaptable  synthesis 
and  not  otherwise.  It  affirms  that  our  own  industrial 
and  Parliamentary  machinery  can  be  more  rapidly  alter- 
ed or  used  to  ensure  social  reconstruction  tow’ards  eco- 
nomic emancipation  than  beginning  anew  on  Russian 
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Jines.  Said  Baker,  of  Ohio,  at  an  American  Communist 
convention:  “ J he  old  guard  used  to  be  always  telling 
us  how  they  do  things  in  Germany  ; now  we  ha\  e a 
^'rowd  that  are  telling  us  how  they  do  things  In  Russia  ; 
1 thought  we  were  here  to  decide  how  we  are  going  to 
do  things  in  America!-  As  Capt/n  Cuttle  used  to  put 

tion  thLeof^'”'^^  observation  lies  in  the  applica- 

X.B.— Lenin  gave  this  message  to  England  per 
tieorge  Lansbury,  of  London  “Daily  Herald”-— “If 
you  can  bring  about  a peaceful  revolution  in  England 
no  one  will  be  better  pleased  than  we  in  Russia.  Keep 
in  your  trade  movement;  keep  in  your  Labor  move- 
ment. Don  t divide  until  you  have  to  divide.  Don’t 
become  disintegrated  by  premature  strikes  or  prema- 
ure  upheav^als.  Keep  together  till  you  are  homo- 
gen(.K)us,  and  do  not  be  led  into  resorting  to  violence.” 


appendix. 

HOW  IT  CAN  BE  DONE. 

flhe  following  letter  appeared  in  print  some  four 

chapters,  but  Is  added  as 
outhning  and  emphasising  the  case  for  the  Australian 

. ernatne,  and  as  illustrating  how  already  the  Red- 

ussian  situation  had  led  the  writer  to  resolve  for  him- 

-elf  a P^‘‘ctical  policy  in  respect  to  the  Movement  and 
-Australia. — R.S.R.] 

SOME  of  us  were  at  it  again  the  other  even- 

heated  argument  over 
the  Social  Revolution,  and  how  it  could 
be  brought  about.  Whether  it  was  inevit- 
able or  if  we  counted  in  it— whether  mankind 
would,  as  It  were,  glide  into  it  or  whether,  like  as  was 
once  said  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  it  had  to  be  taken 
by  violence ; whether  it  came  or  was  made,  and  if  it 
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would  make  us  or  we  make  it,  and  so  forth.  Such  dis 
cussions  are  of  immense  service.  1 hey  stimulate  the 
mind  and  stir  the  soul.  They  make  us  acquainted  with 
pros  and  cons — they  compel  us  to  hear  both  sides,  hor, 
as  John  Stuart  Mill  wisely  said,  “'fhe  man  who  knows 
only  one  side  of  a question  does  not  even  know  that. 

In  the  course  of  the  wild  and  whirling  outpouring  of 
controversial  rhetoric  I ventured  to  defend,  as  a sound 
and  practicable  policy  for  .Australia,  the  plan  of  march- 
ing into  Socialism  along  the  track  of  nationalisation, 
which  I maintained  was  an  integral  part  of  Socialism, 
like  Democracy.  I got  it  hot  over  this  view,  but  stuck 
to  the  position,  endeavoring  to  make  it  clear  that  what- 
ever faults  lay  in  nationalisation  were  due  to  Capitalism, 
but  that,  nevertheless,  nationalisation  had  to  be  done 
to  set  up  Socialism,  which  latter  was  nationalisation 
plus  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  labor,  and  thus  also 
the  abolition  of  exploitation  and  production  for  profit. 
The  completed  process,  I beg  to  submit,  gives  us  So- 
cialisation. During  the  debate  somebody  asked,  “W  hat 
must  we  do  to  be  saved?”  I walked  home  with  the 
query  ringing  insistently  in  my  ears.  “I’ll  make  a 
Letter  of  it,”  I said. 

I. 

What  must  we  do  to  be  saved?  By  “we”  Is  meant 
the  Labor  Movement — which,  by  the  way,  is  much 
bigger  and  broader  than  the  Labor  party — and  b> 
“saved”  is  meant  emancipated  from  Capitalism.  To 
be  saved  we  need  Parliamentary  and  industrial  action 
of  a definitely  Socialist  brand.  Not  one,  be  it  noted, 
against  the  other,  but  the  two  as  twins — and  as  much 
of  each  as  we  can  get.  And  quickly,  lest  we  miss  the 
’bus.  It  is  Reconstruction’s  era.  Every  now  and  then 
in  the  world’s  climb  a revolutionary  period  is  “struck,” 
when  for  Revolution  it  is  true  to  say,  “NOW  is  the  ac- 
cepted time,  NOW  is  the  day  of  salvation.”  1 hat  time 
and  day  are  with  us.  On<  the  principle  that  it  Is  all 
very  well  to  appreciate  what’s  grandly  happening  in 
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other  countries  but  that  we  have  a charge  and  a care 
in  our  own  country,  I put  forward  the  following  pro- 
ix>sals  as  practicable  transitional  means  to  attain  suc- 
cess, under  our  own  traditions  and  circumstances,  but 
with  due  regard  to  the  Revolution  and  its  workincr. 
OLit  elsewhere  and  to  the  times.  If  the  manner  and 
forrn  in  which  I state  the  proposals  appear  to  be  dog- 
matic, you  must  forgive  it  as  unintentional  and  at  any 
rate  as  not  meant  so.  The  limitations  of  space  do  not 
permit  other  than  the  baldest  of  statement — the  ela- 
boration and  elucidation  must  be  left  to  you  or  for 
another  day.  If  I repeat  some  things  you  will  have 
already  heard  in  these  Letters,  that  also  must  be  excus- 
ed. I shall  essay  giving  a complete  case  in  outline, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  standing  ready  to  be  corrected,  dif- 
fered from,  answered.  Inquiry  we  must  have,  and  like- 
wise keen  and  analytical  criticism.  A necessary  condi- 
tion of  making  the  Labor  Movement  mighty  to  save  is 
. that  the  party  branches  and  unions  make  the  question 
of  Reconstruction  a live  and  infectious  one.  Here’s  to 
the  students  who  everywhere  are  the  men  of  hope  for 
our  class  and  our  country  too — who  are  the  book- 
readers  and  also  the  readers  of  human  nature.  Thev 

study  schemes  and  they  study  mobs.  This  is  a strong 
line.  Now  for  it. 

II. 

I should  say  that  to  be  saved  we  need — (i)  Free 

1 sense— the  right  and  urge  to  sav 

AN  \ I HING  as  against  the  deadebing  demand  foV 
keeping  off  the  grass”  in  relation  to  people’s  preju- 
dices and  professions,  convictions  and  credulitie.s— 
patriotic,  religious,  dramatic,  artistic,  partyist  In  -i 
word,  NO  CENSORSHIPS  whatso^ver-none  and 
again  none,  and  still  again  none.  However  we  mav 
deplore  coarseness  of  controversy,  we  have  to  discrimi- 
nate  between  H and  a needed  nakedness  in  our  dis- 
-cussions  and  candor  without  tears.  This  is  funda- 
mental—the  foundations  of  moral,  intellectual  and  eco- 
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nomic  advance,  d he  contest  for  it  will  be  the  toughest, 
the  greatest  contest  of  all.  To  be  saved  we  need — (2) 
Socialist  Political  Action,  meaning  by  that  action  in 
Parliament  towards  gaining  the  supremacy  of  the  work- 
ingclass  through  the  conquest  of  the  machinery  of  the 
State — action  to  consciously  end  the  present  system 
but  in  the  process  to  mend  it,  for  we  cannot  have  either 
political  or  industrial  action  under  Capitalism  or  in  the 
transition  without  it  being  of  the  “mending”  sort. 
-\11  it  did  would  be  done  in  the  name  and  pursuit  of 
Socialism.  Its  legislation  would  be  economic  in  its 
incidence — and  economic  in  the  scientific  sense  under- 
stood In  Political  Economy.  It  would  lessen  hours,  in- 
crease W'ages,  increase  taxation,  abolish  militarism 
and  the  law'  of  inheritance  and  perhaps  itself,  and  mean- 
w'hile  nationalise  wholesale.  Its  deliberate  aim  would 
be  to  legislate  Capitalism  out  of  existence — and  in  do- 
ing this  it  w'ould  be  what  is  called  palliative,  for  all 
short  of  the  overthrow  of  Capitalism  is  palliation — but 
not  necessarily  the  mere  palliation  of  Capitalism  but  its 
white  ant,  and  therefore  towards  workingclass  emanci- 
pation. There  is  palliation  and  palliation.  Socialism 
is  not  merely  a system,  but  a process. 

III. 

To  be  saved  we  need — (3)  Simultaneously,  Industrial 
.Action  making  for  linking-up,  unified  yet  autonomous — 
that  is  to  sav,  neither  absolutelv  either — and  ever  as- 
serting  increased  control  of  industry-  wdth  a view'-  to 
ownership,  thus  abolishing  the  wages  system  piece- 
meal. The  One  Big  Union — that’s  it.  It  is  imperative 
if  only  as  providing  the  backing  of  massed  power.  But 
the  New  Order  demands  the  O.B.U.  as  the  central 
^organism  of  its  life.  Side  by  side  with  the  Parliamen- 
tary policy  of  ever-increasing  nationalisation,  w'e  w^ould 
have  the  control  of  the  nationalised  commodity  vested  in 
the  workers  of  the  industry  on  the  basis  of  production 
for  use,  and  thus  the  industry  socialised  by  the  simple 
plan  of  waiting  the  law.  There  is  no  way  so  easy,  no 
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way  likely  to  be  more  efficient.  To  be  saved  we  need — 
(4)  International  Linking-up  on  the  basis  of  a sure  and 
certain  policy  for  meeting  the  outbreak  of  war  and 
to  form  part  of  the  proletarian  force  everywhere  gather- 
ing against  bureaucratic  Imperialistic  and  co-ordinated 
Capitalism,  and  to  take  the  management  of  the  eco- 
nomic processes — already  so  intertwined  and  complex 
as  to  demand  international  handling.  Whatever  we  do 
nationally,  nothing  of  .it  can  outweigh  the  importance 
and  the  need  of  joining  up  internationally  with  the 
movement  of  the  world.  Australia  in  particular  can  be 
made  really  safe  in  no  other  way.  Without  delay  Aus- 
tralian Labor  should  take  steps  to  be  represented  at  the 
conference  of  the  International,  and  through  affiliation 
no  longer  bear  the  reproach  of  insular  ignorance  and 
out-of-dateness. 

IV. 

To  be  saved  we  need — (5)  To  set  out  with  malice 
aforethought  to  end  Sectarianism.  The  radical  move- 
ment must  be  also  a rationalised  one  in  the  sense  of 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  science  and  reason  in 
ruthlessly  exterminating  brain-softening  formalism  and 
dead-hand  institutionalism,  and  in  downing  every  at- 
tempt to  use  God  as  upholder  of  Capitalism.  True  Re- 
volutionism consists  in  casting  out  error  and  following 
the  truth  wherever  it  leads.  To  be  saved  we  need — (6) 
In  a very  special  personal  way  to  recognise  the  urgency 
of  character-buildipg.  Man  the  master  must  be  better- 
ed by  definite  personal  incentive,  effort  and  culture 
thereto.  By  realising  that  “above  the  battle”  of  poli- 
tics and  industry  there  is  a Human  Nature  craving  for 
high  moral  upliftment  and  attainment,  and  which  can 
only  be  made  stronger  and  purer  by  THOUGHT — 
and  training,  and  harmony  and  fighting  its  own  good 
fight — we  shall  direct  more  educative  attention  to  ethi- 
cal unity  and  development  than  we  have  hitherto  done, 
and  so  give  the  Movement  an  accepted  base  of  conduct, 
attitude  and  outlook  and  (pardon  the  apparent  prig- 
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gishness!)  considerably  improve  its  manners  and  me- 
thods. Thus— to  be  saved  we  must  have  the  following 
six-point  charter:  Free  Speech,  Socialist  Political  Ac- 
tion, One  Big  Union,  International  Linking-up,  Sect- 
arianism Downed,  Character  Culture 

V. 

.A.S  prelude  and  accompaniment  there  must  be,  I 
think,  more  attention  paid  to  the  character  of  our  pro- 
paganda (it  is  to-day  horribly  personal,  ultra-doctrin- 
aire and  super-tactical)  and  also  to  the  organisation  of 
our  MACHINERY  of  propaganda  rather  than  assum- 
ing that  the  speech  or  the  leaflet  is  the  propaganda. 
It  is  not  so — only  partly  so.  Here  is  a programme  that 
could  shape  and  make  the  Social  Revolution  within  a 
decade  and  obviate  the  appeal  to  bloody  violence — 
unless  “the  enemy”  will  settle  the  issue  no  other  way. 
Then,  and  then  onlv,  shall  we  need  to  observe  the 
advice  of  the  apparition  to  Macbeth:  “Be  bloody,  lx>ld 
and  resolute.”  Nevertheless,  if  the  programme  is  worth 
a trial,  the  difficulty  lies  not  with  Capitalism’s  appeal 
to  force  so  much  as  with  winning  to  Socialism  the 
people  in  whose  welfare  salvation  (or  Emancipation)  is 
sought.  In  I’nity  they  can  do  all  things  .\NA"  old 
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